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Deaa Sir, 

I feel the less apprehension in placing 
my own name before the public, since it is to appear under 
the shelter and patronage of your*s. 

To declare myself an admirer of your writings, is only 
to say, in other words, that I am not destitute of common 
sense and common taste : 

I take advantage, therefore, of your kind permission, 
to pay myself the compUmdnt.of dedicating this little book 
to youy as a slight acknowledgment. of my admiration for 
your genius, and of the p}ejEisure which I have derived from 

the perusal of your works.' "': 

•♦ ' ■ 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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The composition of the following Poem was the 
occasional occupation of the author's evenings; 
and was resorted to for the purpose of refreshing 
his mind, afler the daily duties of an arduous pro- 
fession. 

It was finished about nine years ago, and having 
been kept, according to the Horatian precept, till 
the present time, it is at length oiSered to the 
public. 

The history of that generous, chivalrous, learned, 
and accomplished people, the Arabian Mahomme- 
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dans of Spain^ baa always been a source of deep 
interest to the Author ; and this history, together 
with the remaining monuments of theic magnificence 
and skill, and the obligation under which they 
have placed us, by introducing into Europe the 
knowledge of medicine, of the exact sciences, 
of the Arabian numerals, &c. are perhaps not fully 
known by many of the reading public. 

It was not, however, to illustrate all, or any 
of this, that the following Poem was composed. 
While it has been lying by unthought of, other 
works, possessing far higher claims to notice, and 
more likely to attract attention to the subject have 
appeared. If the interest which such productions 
may have awakened, should in any slight degree 
be strengthened by the present work ; if the 
Author, in connecting his subject with this sin* 
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gular and romantic people, should have wreathed 
a few green leaves around the mouldering columns 
of their history, which may arrest the attention of 
some few, who might otherwise pass by ; his end, 
as regards the public, will be answered. And if, 
in addition^ he should succeed in connecting him- 
self in the minds of the few who know him, with 
some sentiment or feeling, which, in the partial 
view of friendship, might make his memory worth 
preserving, he would be more than satisfied — for 
tMs, after all, is the best kind of earthly immor- 
talify. 



Co tbe ifleab^tr. 



The Poem commences with a description of the state of 
Granada during the siege. It then goes back to give the 
previous history of the " dramatis persorue,** till the stoiy is 
brought down to the point alluded to in the introduction ; 
where, strictly speaking, the real action may be said to com- 
mence. 

In the former part of the work, it has been less the object 
of the author to embody incident, than to delineate feeling 
and character, preparatory to the development and working 
out of the plot ; and he has endeavoured throughout, so to 
vary the rhythm, as to avoid monotony, without the sacrifice 
of melody. 

The Poem is divided into parts, so that the reader will be 
at no loss for convenient resting places ; at any of which, if 
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he should fall asleep, the story will wait for him till he wakes 
again. 

To those who look for a moral, two are offered : — the first, 
that no individual can indulge the passion of revenge, without 
suffering, sooner or later, for so doing ; the second, that, as 
it is never lawful, so it is seldom even expedient, to do evil 
that good may come. 
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Bright in the east 'midst victory's cloudless sky, 
The Moslem moon had raised her horn on high; 
Thence to far distant realms her course addrest, 
And gleamed portentous o'er the utmost west ; 
'Till now, with rays obscured and lustre stained. 
Before the cross her crescent glories waned. 



For Spain had roused each patriot heart and hand, 
From Moorish lords to free the Christian land ; 
In their best blood the insulted soil to steep. 
Or drive them far — beyond the midland deep. 
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Then flashed the knightly lance of Arragon, 
And high Castile had braced her armour on. 
And Leon rose, and Andalusia's might 
Had sprung impetuous to the sacred fight. 
And Europe's chivalry exulting came, 
(Her iron warriors with their souls of flame,) 
And pressed the shrinking Moors with blow on blow; 
Since lost Alhama filled their souls with woe,* 
By just degrees had mined the tottering state. 
Where ruthless faction raged, and rival hatef 
Unnerved the bow, and dulled the scimitar. 
And loosed the sinews of the rigid war. 



• Lott Alhama, lfce.~R«fBnriiiff to the old ballad on the takiiiff of 
Alhama hj the Christiaot, which ezifti both in the Spanish and Arabic 
languagM ; and which prodocad luch an tfbct on tho Moon, that tiM 
•Infflnf of It was forbidden In Granada under pain of death. Hie part 
alluded to la the burden, ** Af de ml Alhama"— Woe It me, Alhama, 

t The elauf hter of the Abencerrafea, and the Ibetlons of the rival 
Klnft, were tome of the mala caoaee of the dowalhU of Granada. 
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Now saw the Moor encamped his Christian foes, 
Where loved Granada's lordly ramparts rose ; 
His last defence, his all ; — war's rabid hounds. 
Had swept his lovely Vega's fruitful bounds, 
Whence rose (sad change for nature's varied 

charms,) 
The steams of carnage, and the clang of arms ; 
Fallen was the olive wood, the citron grove. 
Fumed the dun smoke the orange bower above. 
The towers that rose to shield the toiling swain, 
In smouldering ruin heaped the blackened plain ; 
No more the husbandman his labours plied. 
Or gleaned precarious crops, with arms beside. 



Nor more their friends from Atlas' neighb'ring coast. 
Could pour on Europe's bounds their countless host; 
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Even Malaga had fallen, and hence no more. 
Turned their sad eyes to Afric's friendly shore ; 
That hope was lost, each port the Christian kept. 
The Christian flag the midland billow swept. 



Now spent their treasured herds, their grainy hoard. 
The war-horse dies to spread the master's board. 
Weak is each arm, each face is pale with care. 
Despair's low murmurs load the labouring air. 
And plain and plainer on the sense they rise. 
As fail the trumpet's notes, the battle's cries. 



^$ in(ut0ion. 



^^•^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



In days long past when towered the Moslem pride, 

And front to front the Christian might defied. 

What time the ravaged borders felt afar. 

The seven-fold furies of a holy war ; 

Hot for the spoil pricked forth a Moorish host, 

(Fame said the Christian slumbered at his post.) 

They come — ^theysmite-'-^^ejtum erefoesmay rise, 

Swifl as the rapid eagle swoops and flies; 

Yet not unscathed — where war's least breath was 

raised. 
The Spaniard's soul to instant fury blazed ; 
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Thou mightst have thought his steel athirst to wound. 
Leaped forth instinctive at the cymbal's sound,* 
A gallant band had burst the foes among. 
Weak in their numbers, in their valour strong. 
And many a turban cleft, and shattered spear. 
Marked the wild horror of their stem career; 
The blazing town shed round a doubtful day. 
Night and the ruins barred the Moslem's way. 
And favoured thus the gallant Christian few. 
Fought, and retired, and turned, and fought anew : 
Yet one by one they fell, 'till none remain. 
With him, the leader of that gallant train ; 
Who burned, whilefiercethe Moorish chieftianprest. 
To write a Spaniard's welcome on his crest ; 



* TbA ejmbal'i loaBdw— Hat iattmiiMiil d wariikt miuk biiac 
peeolitr to th« Moon. 
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He watched his time, he seized it, swift and well. 
He drove his weapon, and the Zegri fell ; 
Then had he 'scaped, but o'er his form the flame 
Glanced, andhis dark-haired Inez shrieked his name. 
From forth the turbaned ranks, — aghast he turns. 
Now all unseen the blazing city bums. 
Unheard ardund the combat's shouts arise. 
Heart, soul, and senses through his straining eyes 
Seek out his best beloved: — ^he sees — 'tis vain. 
Though thick before him fall the ghastly slain. 
Still thronging round him press the Moorish band ; 
Anon — ^the shattered weapon quits his hand. 
The fetters bind his form — and now they fly — 
Swift wheeling through the guarded portal nigh. 
They press their toilsome march the live-long day. 
Urging to utmost haste their captive prey. 
Adust, and fainting in the scorching ray; 
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Nor rein their coursers, nor their speed abate. 
Till closed behind them clangs Elvira's gate.'*' 



Joy to the queenly city ! — loud and high. 
Rung the wild shout of mirth and revelry ; 
Joy to Granada! Spain hath felt her aim. 
They spread the feast around, and beauty's charm. 
And nature's glory-— eve and lustrous night. 
Appear more glorious in their spirit's light ; 
Though the loved chief who led their host to war. 
Decked in his goiy honours sleeps afar,t 



* ElTim't gate.— TIm gate of GraiuMU which opened direetly oppoelte 
to the SponWi fttNitler. 

fThelored Chief; 
Deeked ia hie goiy hoiioari» iBe. 
To be barled in liie blood, wee the liiglieethoiioiurof the Meeenli— ■ 
ioldier, poeeibly beeeaee it wee a pledge that he had Mien ia flfhtfi^ 
the battlee of the prophet, which entitled him to Immediate 
Into the third hearen. 
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They quaff the wine, nor fear the prophet's eye> 
Withdownward glance th' unhallovr'ddeedmay spy:* 
Their's was the noble city — she whose fame. 
On Europe's shores upheld the prophet's name; 
What should she fear? with beauty clothed, and 

crowned 
With regal pomp, with mountains girt around. 
And rife with hearts and hands whose gathered force. 
Might stay dread Omar on his blood-stained course. 



She saw — ^but not the future! — mniling power. 
Came like a bride, but brought her fatal dower. 
Pride and presumption ; the accursed leaven. 
That ruined earth and half impeopled heaven. 



• The inhabitantf of Granada, in their devotion to their beautifUl 
coontrj, imagined tiiat the prophet's paradise waa situated immediately 
above it. 
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As yet she stood — ^the inviolable gate, 
Rolled back war's iron tide, nor dreaded fate ; 
Here many a son of Spain was doomed to woe, 
That grew with years, and found no end below ; 
(Even as the wretch to hell's dire gloom consigned, 
Le{| at the doleful portal hope behind.)* 
Save where the powerful lust of gold assailed. 
And avarice o'er the hostile rage prevailed ; 
Thus Pedro deemed to 'scape, from bondage loosed 
With Inez — ^but the Zegri's hate refused. 
Sire of the fallen chief, who willed their chain. 
To glut his vengeance, should through life remain. 
One choice his fury left them, one alone. 
The cross to trample and the prophet own ; 



* AUndlng to the imerlption orer the gate of heU in Diate't lahno, 
"latdeteognl epennsa, toI, ehe entnUe." 
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The Christian scorned the deed, or, if he felt, 
Gazing on her he loved, his manhood melt, 
And nature plead within, his noble wife. 
Sustained his strength ; and for the arduous strife. 
With woman's calm and patient daring, steeled 
Her heart, till shame forbad her lord to yield. 



Thus o'er their heads, endured, yet borne with tears, 
Heavy with woe, slow rolled the tedious years ; 
The only joy within their being's scope, 
That vital love, which withers not with hope. 
Nor dies with freedom ; if their hapless fate. 
In aught might differ — Inez, calm, sedate. 
Was lighter burdened, while intent alone. 
To soothe his woe, she half forgot her own : 
Cheered when his spirit lightened, happy most. 
When happier he, or less to reason lost ; 
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For homeward bent his mind with wayward mighty 
And loathed the body that restrained its flight. 



When rose the mom from ocean's glowing bed, 
And wide o'er mosque and tower its radiance shed. 
He marked in thought the shifting lights it gave. 
Where danced the beam on Guadalquiver's wave ; 
Or rapid darting o'er the mountain's breast. 
Lit the dark cork-wood with a fiery crest. 



When blew from Spain sweet evening's gale he 

seemed. 
Lost in intense desire, as if he deemed, 
The tell-tale winds that 'cross the borders came. 
Would whisper on his ear some long-loved name. 
Or hopes and wishes on their pinions bore. 
From friends his spirit must behold no more. 
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And, as the sailor 'midst the dreary main, 
Longs for his green-arched glades, but longs in vain. 
Sees in the flattering wave his native fields. 
Enraptured to the dear delusion yields, 
And, save by force withheld, would headlong go, 
And seek them in the endless deeps below ; * 
So Pedro (but for Inez) when he scanned, 
Lost in some daylight dream, his native land. 
And starting woke to woe — with desperate hand. 
Had freed his soul, to wander there again. 
Despite the lynx-eyed Moor, the cankering chain. 



* A difesM among sailors called the calenture which is said to 
prodnee the effects described in the text. 
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At lengthy long yean elapsed — a moment came. 
Unwished — ^when Pedro owned a father's name: 
And with that name, a storm beyond controul, 
Swept through the last recesses of his soul ; 
And must it be ! and shall he leave indeed, 
Christ's doctrine for the Koran's hateful creed ? 
Linked to such direful guilt will Inez live ? 
Will his own heart be still — or heaven forgive ? 
Yet — shall his boy, that boy his Inez gave. 
Drag out his wretched days the Moslem's slave, 
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When he and they, with rights assumed ?igain^ 
May. rear their heads amidst unfettered men? 
In vain on him the Moors dark rage was spent, 
But infant hands his stubborn purpose bent ; 
Yes, for they held his heart-striftgs ! Inez saw 
The inward strife, and feebly strove to draw 
His spirit upwards. Now her firmness failed. 
Before his pleading glance her courage quailed ; . 
Or, if she strove as wont his ear to win, 
Her starting tear confessed the foe within ; 
He schooled his heart, in guile renounced his vow. 
And bqund the turban o'er a Christian brow. 



Cease ye profane, who wrapt in self, despise 
The strength unknown of nature's dearest ties. 
Cease, nor believe your shallow hearts can prove, 
The deeps unfathomed of parental love ; 
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For ever strongi profound, and full it g^desy 
The constant current erf* life's changeful tides. 
No check it knows, it suffers no delay, 
The winds it scorns, it wears the rock away. 
No other love like this the soul may cheer. 
Contemning fortune, and outbraving fear ; 
If dangers threaten high, if foes appal. 
If ills overwhelm, content it bears them all; 
And more than all — ^the heart's intestine jar. 
Of error conscious, with itself at war. 
Weak to its might opposed are power and gain. 
Even conquering beauty wakes her charms in vain ;* 
The love that owns her sway may do and dare. 
This worse — O worst — will suffer — yea despair ! 



• Among th« proofli of this, which mif ht be quoted. It m«y he tnM" 
ctont to tUade to the ttory of Antloehiie and StnUooke. 
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And Pedro stood erect — and by his side^ 
In new bom joj; as if but then a bride^ 
His Inez — and dear hopes their souls recrossed^ 
Well nigh forgotten ; as sweet sounds long lost. 
Steal back in sweeter echoes — ^hopes how dear, 
Yet dashed and mingled with unbidden fear. 
Lest the rich prize that from their frailty came, 
Had lost a richer in the desperate game. 



But nature strove for conquest, and her voice, 
Louder than conscience, still exclaimed, rejoice ! 
And, as the tree whose roots tenacious hold. 
Fast by its mother earth, though bare and old. 
Soon as the husbandman (whose prudent care 
Sees life though low and latent lingering there) 
Grafts some rich scion on its aged head. 
Feels through its frame unwonted vigour spread, 

c2 
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Sets all its fettered powers once more at large^ 
And lives and blossoms in its infant charge ; 
So, Pedro's heart long dead to hope and joy. 
Overflowed in fondness to his darling boy. 



But grief had done its work ; and hence too late» 
Came joy and hope to ward approaching fate : 
As the fresh airs that fan the withering flower. 
May wake its dying fragrance for an hour. 
But not reviye its beauty ! Pedro's breast, 
Long bled, but hardening pride the pang represt ; 
Alas ! his seeming power from sufiering rose. 
And bliss when found, was weakness — not repose : 
Too late to save, yet all too soon it came, 
And left his boasted strength an airy name : 
Beneath the spell his heart had lost its tone ; 
As the firm glacier of the frozen tone, 
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That hardened while stem winter's course was run^ 
Melts in the smile of the long absent sun. 



He died — ^the Moor his last memorial placed. 
With Koran verse, and sculptured turban graced. 
And deemed his soul among the faithful blest. 
Enjoyed the prophet's paradise of rest : 
But Inez knew, and in the deepest cell 
Of her closed heart she locked the secret well, 
That still his soul had kept the faith divine. 
And poured its homage at a holier shrine. 
Say not his crime was hopeless, that his will. 
To guard bis failing heart was potent still; 
He, none but He, who first informed its clay. 
The heart can fathom, or its motives weigh ; 
He thundered not, when midst the heathen crowd, 
Jehovah's worshipper to Rimmon bowed. 
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From his own lips the erring Hebrew bore> 

The god-like sentence, — " Go, and sin no more/' 

What knowest thou man? or if though knowest, 

shalt thou 
Spurn the fallen head, when next thy ownmay bow ? 
Go, if they brother slide, or haply stray, 
Through strong temptation from the narrow way. 
See that within nor pride nor scorn prevail. 
But judge of mortal frailty — ^like the frail ! 



^t EtAinina* 
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And she was held, that mother pure and mild. 
By earth's last link, her fatherless, her child ; 
To this she clung, of all beside bereft. 
And felt it stronger, when no more were left ; 
Else had she wished that happier land attained. 
Which all she loved so long, before her gained. 
In youth's bright hour, when at the mortal cry, 
Unnumbered ties must tear, 'tis hard to die ; 
But, when we tread alone the desert space. 
The last faint laggards in the mortal race. 
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And wish^ and pant, to reach that utmost goal. 
By each loved comrade won, each kindred soul. 
Death for their cause assumes a friendly grace. 
And bears their thousand welcomes in his face. 



The parents, sad and anxious, ere the child. 
By life's first instinct on its mother smiled, 
'Ere yet the hateful moslem rites were done. 
Had with the holy symbol signed their son. 
And called his name Alphonso, — ^but their task. 
Scarce yet began, and on their hearts the mask. 
Must close abide — the jsubtle Moors with speed, 
EnfiMTced the dictates of the prophet's creed ; 
Ali the name they gave, and when at rest, 
Granada's earth on Pedro's bosom prest ; 
The Moorish doctors in the Koran's love. 
Would train their youthful charge, while Inex stroTt, 
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With prayers and tears, and bent her every 

thought, 
To baffle all the sage Alfaquis taught,* 
And reaped a goodly harvest ; when the strength. 
Of Ali grew, when cleared his mind, at length. 
From o'er her brow arose the settled cloud. 
As his young lips the Christian faith avowed ; 
Within his soul she fanned the holy spark. 
But could no more. — Her one, her precious bark. 
Freighted with prayers, its chart, its compass given. 
She trusted to the favouring gales of heaven. 



Now on to manhood prest the vigorous youth. 
His heart was feeling's home, his word was truth; 



* The Alfbqniiirere the Moorish doctors of laws, who instmcted the 
people in the religion of the prophet, and were somewhat analogous to 
the scribes among the Jews. 
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With form of agile strength, and foot so light. 
Its speed might match the rapid jennet's flight ; 
No hand like his the cany lance could guide. 
Or wield the trenchant steel, Damascus' pride ; 
Even when the vengeful Zegri viewed the plain. 
Where in feigned combat strove the youthful 

train, 
The stem old chief despite his ofispring's fate. 
Eyed the bold boy with somewhat less than 

hate. 



In all by which the heart is held, or gained. 
Their youthful charge the noble Moslems trained. 
Yet, though with ready grasp his active thought, 
Each rule refined, and courteous precept caught, 
His inborn worth sustained a nobler part. 
And nature triumphed o'er the grace of art. 
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And Inez on his eager ear would pour. 
The treasured records of the great of yore. 
Which, since her earthly hopes had found a tomb. 
Had slept forgotten in oblivion's gloom ; 
But roused by him, renewed existence found. 
And stirred his spirit like the trumpet's sound. 

When thus long crushed beneath the storms of fate, 
The heart has lain oppressed and desolate ; 
If some new joy imtouched by time's fell tooth. 
Should strike the chords that vibrate back to youth, 
Through the worn frame what fresh emotions swell. 
How thrills the awakened bosom at the spell. 
Thus Inez felt, as o'er her memory grew. 
The beauteous visions which her childhood knew. 
When, screened at evening from the solar rays. 
She poured her country's songs of other days ; 
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Those wonderous days, which, while their course 

they ran. 
Sublimed the human savage into man, 
And fain had made him more ; but nature's might 
Oe'r-urged and spent, refused the hopeless flight ;* 
When chivalry with gorgeous flag*imfurled. 
Shed fairy radiance o'er the admiring world. 
And Diaz' deeds, and sable Edward's name,t 
Filled the wide clarion of romantic fame ; 
Love, and a holier faith, were each divine. 
And heaven and beauty shared an equal shrine ; 



* The Almott •aperiiimuui rirtw and Mlf denial required bj the kwe 
of chiTelrj, appear at length to have eaaeed ita deg en e r a cy and 
downfldl* 

t Raj Dial, the Old. Edward, the blaekprinee, whoee name hieame 
famoot in ^Min, after hie inraaion of that eoontrj in aid of Pedro the 
Cmel. 
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And the fierce chief who lured by honour's star. 

Delirious rode the headlong waves of war^ 

Was mild and kind when lulled the battle's storm ; 

For glory then assumed his angel form, 

Son of the Mom, though fallen ! Stem and high, 

Was Ali's look, and flashed his kindling eye, 

As Inez gave his ardent mind to trace. 

The long drawn honours of his ancient race ; 

And oft he yearned that hallowed earth to know, 

Their noble dust had sanctified below. 



^tit Souvptiitt. 



'Twas now the period when the circling sphere, 
Rolled round to Moslem eyes the sacred year, 
The hallowed season of the Prophet's flight ;* 
When his young moon, in brief, but starless night, 
A moment set, to rise in tenfold light. 
To the wide square the banded youth resort. 
To grace that festive day with martial sport ; 



* The Hefira, the flight of Mahomet flrom Mecca, which took pteee 
according todTil calcolation, oo Pridaj, 10th J ulj, a.o.OSS. Accofdlag 
to aetronomical time, on Thundaj 15th. 
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And man's frail tyrant, who on splendour doats. 
As the fond insect round the taper floats. 
With airy step, and heart high bounding came. 
Intent to see, and judge the daring game. 



Hearts that for once had bade adieu to care. 
And glowing cheeks, and houri brows were there, 
Lips that might scarce disgrace the prophet's sky. 
And the deep radiance of the large black eye; 
Whose darkness lightened, even as though it won. 
Unearthly splendours from its own loved sun, 
And gave them tempered back: — O, cold and 

strong. 
Had been that heart that could resist them long ; 
Granada's champions sprung from ardent sires. 
Received their generous blood, and heired their 

fires. 
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And soon the mimic combat bums around. 

The tumult thickens, cries and shouts resound, 

Here, prone to earth, the hapless chiefs are cast. 

There, bounding steeds without their riders past ; 

But Ali's star ascendant shone that day. 

He, midst the tumult dire and thick array. 

Now lost, now seen, throughout the warlike throng. 

Swift as a warrior spirit gleamed along; 

The proudest quailed before his skilful force. 

And wonder waited on his daring course. 



Now from the well-won field returning slow, 
The youthful victor rode with laurelled brow ; 
The veteran Zegri vailed his hostile pride. 
And, honouring valour, graced the champion's side 
To his own festal board the chief he calb, 
Where towered his ancient patrimonial halls, 
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And deems he ne'er hath found a soul or hand, 
More strong to act, more worthy to command. 



While All's mind excursive stretched her wings, 
And glanced her eye o'er past and coming 

things. 
O'er triumphs past, and brighter still to be. 
Which strength mature and riper days should 

see; 
Full on his fated heart an object came. 
Whose sympathetic power, and instant claim, 
Of past or future scorning to allow. 
Condensed his life in one absorbing — ^now. 



As on he paced by crowded tower and street, 
And trellised bower, where, sheltered from the 
heat. 
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Soft airs to softer cheeks all duteous speed, 
(For nature's self is moved at beauty's need,)* 
Turned as his eye some striking object caught. 
And gazed yet marked not, lost in devious 

thought ; 
Forth from a lattice, where sweet flowers arrayed. 
Shed fresher perfumes in the tempered shade, 
A face that sure earth's brightest vision seemed. 
Its veil withdrawn, like love's own planet, beamed. 
As mild she glows in purest light avowed, 
When slow from o'er her floats the silvery doud. 



And Ali saw to breathing being start. 
All fancy pictured to his longing heart ; 



* TIm author hM wiim illf ht mltgiTiiif , m to whetlMr ht laT«itt4 oc 
rraiemberad thif line. Not haTing be«n abU bowcTer to tlM puiwl 
mooMnt, to dlaeoTor it alMwliere, 1m hu allowad It to fluid- witli tlUa 

BOtiCO. 
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All love could wish, or ardent youth desire, 
The form of beauty warm with chastened fire. 
The featured image of a noble mind. 
The melancholy grace that speaks a soul refined. 



A sudden tremor shook his hardy frame. 
O'er his bright eye a transient darkness came, 
His limbs unnerved scarce brooked the courser's 

bound. 
And when returning sense instinctive found 
It's lovely bane, she sped her instant flight, 
Like mom's light phantoms from the waking sight. 



At once, by nature's deep, true instinct known. 
He felt the sway his heart was formed to own, 
Though long that heart, 'midst beauty's tyrant reign, 
Had lived rebellious, and contemned her chain. 

D 2 
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So, waiting still the one appointed power, 
All heedless stands the sun-enamoured flower. 
While the sweet moon from heaven's resplendent 

plain, 
And starry myriads woo one look in vain ; 
Then, as her god in rising glory bums. 
Rejoicing to the kindred influence turns. 
And tends devoted on his flaming state. 
With truth, which nought of earth can violate. 



How worthless now his late prized trophies seem, 
His life before, how tame, how poor a dream ; 
Yet, like the sire who cost mankind so dear. 
He woke at once to knowledge and to fear ; 
And wondering found his heart's unfathomed 

core. 
The haunt of passions all unfelt before. 
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Her*s were his thoughts — ^yea, braving even his will, 
His visual sense one image seemed to fill ; 
Gazed he on men ? or did his eye repose, 
At noon-tide on the cool Sierra's snows ? * 
Sought he the groves by Darro's glancing stream ? 
Watched he mild evening's slow declining beam ? 
Amidst them all that radiant form would come, 
'Till universal nature seemed her home. 

* The Sierra Nevada, or snowy mountains, behind Granada. 



et^$ BiWiAitvll* 



^^^^^0^r^r^^^^^^^^\^^'*^t^ 



On rolled the months, the Zegri's palace still, 
A welcome guest, young All sought at will ; 
And lonely oft as wayward impulse moved, 
Its peerless groves, and cultured mazes roved. 



It chanced, that lost in thought with wandering 

feet. 
One eve he pierced a labyrinth's deep retreat. 
When near his path, while scarce a zephyr woke, 
A lute's soft tones the listening silence broke ; 
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Anon, a voice that charmed his every care. 
Rose, richly swelling, on the balmy air. 
And clear and sweet the liquid music floats. 
As if some captive Peri sung the notes.* 



Sbong. 



ft 



" Lady, bright lady, why sitts't thou alone ? 
" To the strife of the brave my beloved is gone." 

" I saw the stem ranks of the faithful move, 
" Was he there, sweet lady, thy happy love? " 

" By his eagle eye, and his turban green,t 
** Afar 'midst the warrior host was he seen ; 



* The Peril were a raee of spirits who fell firom heaven, but, less 
goUtj tbua the other fallen angels, were allowed to wander round the 
earth, holding a hope of Aiture restoration. They were at war with 
the Gnomes, who, whenever tliey caught them, hung them up in cages 
and kept them prisoners. 

f Tlie green turban was the destinctive mark of the descendants of the 
prophet* 
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" By his splendid mail, and his broidered vest, 
" And the shield of Fez on his manly breast.* 

" By his peerless Arab, who brings his fires 
" From the regal blood of a hundred sires; 
" Guard them, O Prophet ! a nobler pair, 
" Ne'er blazed on the dazzling front of war. 

" Charm thou, O charm thou, the Christian lance, 
" May the shivering point from his bosom glance, 
" Like the fell simoom in its deadly speed, 
" May he sweep the field where the bravest bleed. 

" Return him, O Prophet, in safety return ; 

" My fond heart shall o'erpay him for all its wild scorn. 



»* 



" Thou art heard, dearest lady; behold him ! O now, 
" Though thou chide for a moment, remember tkjf vow f *' 



* The fhleld of Fm appaan to hare been prised for Its temper. 
*' Saddle me the Aleaid tteed, 
** Of Loe Velot, the bright baj ; 
** Bring me the strong shield of Fei, 
** I must to the field away." 

Vid9 BpanUh Metrietd 
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The soTinds have ceased, again his thought returns, 
Eager to trace the unknown path he bums, 
When, from the fragrant shade emerging slow. 
Stands a bright form confessed — ^whomsees he now? 
The mortal houri who to conquest bom, 
The victor vanquished on the festal morn ! 



She held the lute as though its melting tone, 
In her own gentle ear still murmured on ; 
Flowers wreathed her hair, which though reposing 

nigh, 
To her rich cheek scarce lent a richer die ; 
Her veil with easy grace was thrown behind, 
In floating foldings light as woven wind.* 



* Tibullut (I think) speaks of some fabric of this kind of so fine a 
texture, that he calls it *' ventus textilis," woven wind. 
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Her eye encountered his, amazed he stood, 
Swift on it's sources rushed the refluent blood ; 
She paused — anon the bounding currents came, 
Back from the heart, and flushed bis brow to flame; 
He strove to speak — but found the efibrt vain. 
Nought save his varying look confessed his pain. 
(The loud-tongued grief that bursts to ready 

sounds, 
Slays not our inward peace, nor deepest wounds. 
It lies without the heart,) not all unmoved 
The gentle dame beheld — had she too loved ! 
The thought re-manned him ; and his suit prevailed; 
Even silence spoke too well when utterance failed. 
And, sooth to say, within her bosom dwelt, 
A treacherous sense that taught her all he felt 
And were they happy ? Weighs the miser's care. 
More light when wealth is granted to his prayer. 
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Than when oppressed by poverty he stood ? 
They felt, (perchance earth's best and purest good) 
The thrill that first the impassioned spirit moves, 
When that which charmed the eye, the heart 
approves. 



Their hours in love's young pleasures they 

beguiled. 
Nor feared the future, for the present smiled. 
When flamed the day, and Moslem brows opprest. 
Sunk 'midst the noontide heat to needful rest, 
Forth stole the pair, more dearly to improve. 
That valued hour in waking dreams of love ; 
And all their wishes, hopes, and joys recount, 
'Midst jasmine bower, by rose-encircled fount ; 
That soothed the ear, and 'midst that fervid sky. 
Unceasing sent its rainbow showers on high. 
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Freshening the noon ; as though each vagrant air^ 
Cooled in its flight its glowing pinions there. 



'Neath twilight's veil they met ; or if the moon, 
Gleamed on each glistening porch and gay saloon. 
They passed more secret^ where her baffled beam. 
Scarce pierced to bowery walk or shaded stream, 
Whiling in sweet discourse the live-long eve. 
And starting, late and loath, to part and grieve ; 
Surprised, half deeming, as he older grew. 
Impatient time with speed augmented flew. 



Nor frowned their sky, nor flagged the wings of 

love. 
But day by day their tender friendship throve. 
Intense, unselfish, constant; thus they grew, 
Into each other's hearts, and formed anew 
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Their spirit's mystic union, as their birth 
Was hailed in heaven, ere yet the bars of earth 
Were set between them ;* but the seeds of ill. 
Deep in their future fate were lurking still : 
She was that Zegri's child, and none could feel. 
For the false prophet's law a fiercer zeal. 
Than her stem sire — ^her youthful mother torn, 
From the fiur fields of neighbouring Spain, had 
borne. 



* The almigfatj power that formed the mind, 
One mould for ererj two designed. 

Then blest the new-bom pair ; 
This be a match for this he said. 
Then down he sent the souls he made, 

To seek them bodies here. 

But parting firom their warm abode, 
They lost their fellows on the road. 

And never Joined their hands; 
O cruel chance and crossing fates. 
Our eastern souls have lost their mates, 

On Europe's barbarous lands. 

See WatU* Lyric Poenu* 
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The Christian name, and well her woman's skill. 
Swayed the old warrior to her gentle will; 
Yet, when her beauteous offspring saw the light. 
Nor prayers nor tears could move his soul, that 

night, 
(Tom from her weeping mother's longing arms) 
Consigned to Moslem care her infant charms. 
Child of his age, her father loved her well ; 
Sim of his soul ; for, when his first-bom fell, 
(Spmng from an earlier bed) and hope had flown. 
And left his heart to chill and harden, none 
Had roused its latent softness 'till she came. 
And warmed his breast with nature's holiest flame. 
Two sons survived; but these, mde, base, yet 

proud, 
Their sire scarce prized beyond the common 

crowd ; 
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Unlike his hero-boj, whose well tuned mind, 
Firm courage with the gentlest virtues joined ; 
Whose life was glory, and whose death at lengthy 
Left proud Granada shorn of half her strength. 



And much the gentle Zaida feared to own^ 
With what devoted love she graced his son. 
Who closed her warlike brother's conquering path ; 
And well she knew the Zegri's bursting wrath 
Would blaze to heaven, to think his darling child. 
On Christ's detested votary had smiled. 



They drew their hopes whence rise all human 

fears, 
From earth's mutations 'midst the shocks of years ; 
When forced to glance at dangers yet to be, 
They strove in wilful blindness not to see ; 
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Or fondly deemed the ills that shook them now. 
When met to vanquish, though they knew not 
how. 



ebf SttiutKtion* 



^MAAMAM^^^^«^^h^M^^ 



At length, war's cowering wing was plumed anew. 
And wide and far the ravening fury flew ; 
Now, lost Alhama owned the Christian sway; 
The sword was drawn, the sheath was cast away, 
And Moor and Christian urged the desperate 

strife, 
For fame and faith, for empire, and for life. 
When woke the beacon's blaze, on Inez' eye, 
Beauteous it burst, like glory from on high ; 
Long had her failing spirit pined to be, 
Where once her joyous childhood wandered free ; 

E 
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And deemed it's last fond wish might now be given. 
From that loved land to wing it's flight to heaven. 
But long — ^too long — Granada's arm of pride. 
And iron frontier checked the war's rude tide ; 
'Till worn by hope's and fear's alternate sway. 
Her weak and wasted frame in ruin lay : 
Fondly did Ali hope, while hope might last, 
'Till, pale and faint, ere yet her spirit past, 
" Approach " she said, " and listen : O my son ! 
My hour is here, my earthly race is run ; 
Thou knoweet how low my soul was forced to 

bow. 
Beneath it's load of mortal woe; but now, 
I cast it down, and earth no more shall fling 
It's weight upon my spirit's mounting wing: 
Yet, 'till I pass, one care will not depart. 
One last tenacious care that holds my heart ; 
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'Tis for thy iaith and welfare. Thou wast born, 
A mark for hostile hate, for Moslem scorn ; 
We stood between thee and a fate so dread, 
Though heaven's own vengeance threatened o*er 

our head ; 
But heaven hath mercy, though presumptuous man 
Would bound that grace whose range he cannot 

scan: 
Thy father died in hope, and I have sought. 
On that £rm faith to fix thy stedfast thought. 
Which now supports me ; but, when I am gone, 
O who shall guard thy heart, my much loved son? 
Hear then my charge. — Thou see'st Spain's mighty 

hand. 
With war's dread ruin threat the Moslem land ; 
Within thy veins her richest streams combine-r- 
Ci^le can boast no nobler blood than thine ; 

e2 
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There is thy home — fly, then, with loosened rein. 
Forth to the Christian tents, whene'er again 
Thy gallant Arab snuffs the gales of Spain " 



She paused — some pang o'er Ali's visage cast 
A deadly change ; whatever it was, it past, 
Or sunk o'ermastered ; nor her eye had scanned. 
The short-lived scene, but that his trembling hand, 
"With brief convulsive grasp on her's had prest. 
As soon relaxed; as though within his breast. 
Some grief a moment made the man it's own. 
While reason wandered from her vacant throne. 



But she, fond parent, guessed not why she stirred, 
A pang so deep by that portentous word ; 
" Think not, my boy," she said, " when far away. 
From the vile earth that holds this worthless clay. 
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That all thou once hast loved is left behind ; 

My spirit, swifter than the winged wind, 

ShaU join thy sire's, o'er Spain's dear scenes to 

rove. 
And tend our ofiEspring with immortal love : 
There shall our blessing on thy path be found, 
And only there— K>n pure— -on Christian ground : 
Farewell ! this cross, by thy brave father worn, 
Long years of woe my faithful breast has borne, 
Now — o'er thy heart the precious token wear, 
While yet my failing sight may mark it there ; 
Enough !" — she saw no more ; her mortal eye. 
Dimmed at the dawning light of bright futurity. 



And Ali stood alone — ^her pulse was still. 
On whom his youth had leaned, and what could 
fill 
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His yearning heart which once her loye sufficed ? 
Love, lost on earth, and hence more dearly prized* 
O if such deadly loss might be atoned. 
By aught of mortal bliss, that bliss he owned ; 
In youth, sad memory's tear not long can last. 
For soon the fairy future dims the past : 
And Ali's secret conscience owned, the balm 
Of Zaida's loye might shed a heavenly calm 
O'er his perturbed feelings, and arrest. 
The o'erwhelming pangs that on his bosom presl. 
This might support him, but if this were gone. 
Not Inez' death must be endured alone. 
The death of hope would bid all life depart, 
And, whelmed in double ruin, crush his heart 
Still, still he seems his mother's charge to hear. 
Still rings her dying mandate in his ear. 
And haunts his spirit like a dream of fear ; 



He deems his cUsobediencei unforgiven, 
'Gainst his sad soul might close the gates of heaven; 
Yet when, evoked by Zaida's radiant eyes^ 
Warm scenes of purest bliss in prospect rise. 
Her love — her truth— appeared of tenfold worth. 
And hope of heaven proved scarce a match for 

earth: 
Now here, now there, his wavering thoughts are 

tost. 
And peace, and wisdom, in the tumult lost. 



But time-^what will not time !_with love combined, 
Achieved some mastery o'er his restless mind ; 
Leagued with a heart, that what it wished believed, 
And feeling still the truth, was willingly deceived. 
" Had my loved parent known how deep " he cries, 
" Shrined in my heart my Zaida's image lies, 
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Ne'er had she aimed this worst, this deadliest 

wound. 
Nor to so dread a curse her blessing bound; 
Yet may I still her last fond charge obey. 
When love permits, and honour points the way. 
And, O my mother ! if thy spirit bright. 
Still watch above me, from thy home of light. 
Survey my peerless Zaida, and forgive. 
Not yet, I may not yet, obey and live ! " 



^^ temptation* 



And now, resolTed, he bends his thoughts to frame 
Love's subtlest wiles to move the noble dame ; 
O could he win her tender heart to share, 
His parents' home, his own, his kindred's care. 
How more than happy in his father-land. 
Were Ali graced by gentle Zaida's hand ; 
But, should her lofty mind refuse to trace. 
Her lover's steps, and leave her ancient race. 
Here should he rest ? or fly without his bride ? 
This let events direct, and time decide ! 
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Spain's deeds of fame, and high heroic lore, 
Which, deep impressed, his faithful memory bore. 
By him rehearsed, and linked with names re- 
nowned, 
Fit audience in the generous maiden found : 
And there, he tells, the chie& of Pedro's blood. 
First in the dazzling ranks of honour stood. 
There his young mother graced the fesiiye court. 
Beloved, half worshipped, in that bright resort; 
Were Zaida there full soon her radiant eye. 
Would shine the star of Spain's fiedr chifalry; 
For woman there a proud distinction found, 
Man prized her worth, her smile his valour crowned. 
For her his steel he drew, his banner waved. 
For her he lived, for her even death be braved :-» 
The maiden heard with smiles, that more his heart 
enslaved 
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Encouraged thus, he tells the tidings dread. 
By whispered rumour through the city spread. 
How whelmed beneath the encroaching power of 

Spain, 
The fortress fell, the city strewed the plain ; 
And, as the foe their conquering path pursue. 
He bids her mark the crescent's fading hue ; 
Not then her face it's native grace retains ; 
Changed is hex witching glance, nor longer reigns. 
The sweet soft warmth which late her cheek had 

worn, 
But pale defiance and concentred scorn. 



And Ali feared his heart's dear wish to name. 
Till doubt, and hope deferred, his fears o'ercame ; 
The sickening doubt, than sure misfortune worse. 
While good still held uncertain, proves a curse. 
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Why thus-^the maiden thought, doth All dwell. 
On Spain's unknown delights ? why love to tell 
Of all her nobler views, her juster laws, 
Why deems he lost the prophet's sacred cause ? 
'Till, as her lover to her faithful breast. 
Consigned at length his mother's last request, 
All, all she saw ; and waking from her trance. 
Her quick and searching eye with eagle glance. 
Questioned his inmost soul ; his changing look. 
Though dumb his tongue, too well his purpose 

spoke; 
Heart-struck the maiden stood, then turned away. 
In silence, as the thoughts that shook her lay. 
Too deep for instant utterance : — self respect, 
And decent pride her strong emotion checked ; 
Slow o'er her fading brow her veil she drew, 
And passed, nor stayed her lover's fond adieu. 



I 
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That night — that bitter night — ^her bosom felt, 
The deadliest pang to mortal natures dealt ; 
When all to which our fond affections fly, 
And bind our being, rends itself the tie ; 
Even when, long hours elapsed, too weak to weep, 
Exhausted nature sunk to death-like sleep. 
With wakening mom her misery woke anew. 
With power increased; as though her sorrows too 
Slept and were strengthened: since her days 

began. 
Now first she felt the changeless lot of man, 
And shook beneath the bosom's inward war ; — 
And felt the frown of love ; — O deadlier far 
Than that of hate ! alas, that ere the flower. 
Of this waste world whose weakness is her power. 
Must fall by him who should support and bless. 
And hurries in her grave his own lost happiness. 



/ 
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Yet; though her heart was bowed to sorrow '9 

stroke^ 
At length its power revived, subdued, not broke ; 
And placid as the lake's cahn surfietce lies. 
When sinks the gale, she met her lover's eyes : 
And save that o*er her face no longer play. 
Those gleams of light and life that won their way 
Swift to the heart ; and that at times her eye. 
For one brief moment fixed in vacancy. 
And lost it's spell-like power; as though her 

thought. 
Turned on some world within that needed not 
Her outward sense to scan it ; — all beside. 
Her will prevented, or sufficed to hide. 



And Ali hastens, in her partial ear. 

His cause to plead ; her saddened brow to clear ; 
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He vows no power his constant mind can move ; 
His choice unfettered, and her priceless love, 
Had joined his heart to her's, and fixed it there. 
With bonds which worlds might strive in vain to 

tear. 
This had he told — but on that luckless nighty 
Her form had vanished from his longing sight. 
E'er from his grief-struck tongue the sounds might 

fall. 
Or even his scattered thoughts their power recall. 



With tears he spoke, and she, whose gentle mind. 
So long on him had trusted, to the wind 
Dismissed her fears, while o'er her features stole, 
Bright traces of her now reviving soul. 
'Twas then, when joy, more sweet from former smart, 
Flowed in full freshness o'er her gladdened heart ; 
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When loye's soft tide with renovated sway. 
Swept on more strongly from its late delay. 
The trembling youth his dearest wish confest. 
In wary phrase, and measured language drest ; 
Then half repenting, wished the deed deferred. 
As left his lips the irrevocable word : 
Yet breathed more freely, as he saw arise. 
To her keen eye the look of blank surprise. 
Which the soul's quick interpreter assumes. 
Ere yet it's lord's decided will illumes, 
It's dumb yet eloquent glances — then as grew 
Her thoughts to full and perfect form, he drew 
From her untroubled aspect hopes more high. 
Which sunk before her mild yet firm reply. 



" Thy mother bade thee fly t 'twas well, the band. 
Was burst, that bound thee to the Moslem land ; 
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While all, my youthful heart has held most dear, 
Still claims its care ; — nor must thy love, or fear, 
Such disproportioned sacrifice require. 
Or name thy mother dead, before my living sire/' 



Mute stood the youth ; (even love at times must go 
Foiled from the field when reason is his foe;) 
What could he plead ? " My Zaida quit for me 
That home which I refuse to share with thee P" 
Or urge her heart (unshamed by sense of wrong) 
To rend that tie his own confessed so strong ? 
Thus, struggling in the inevitable toil. 
Back on himself his baffled wiles recoil. 



^tt ^ieq$* 



Still; as the circling months their course renew. 
Near and more near the red-cross banners flew ; 
And chafed Granada flung her portals wide. 
And poured her powers to stem the advancing tide; 
And Ali there perforce his arms must wield. 
Trained to the war, and matchless in the field ; 
Deeply he longed to see proud Spain prevail ; 
Yet, when he found the Moslem courage quail. 
And blood and death the graceful ranks deform. 
His spirit mounted with the rising storm ; 
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And well the Christian warriors learned to know, 
His flashing steel, and shunned its deadly blow.* 



But power and policy had fired a train, 

Which reckless valour strove to quench in vain ; 

Vain were their skill, their zeal, their courage, 

all,— 
To prop their throne when heaven decreed its fall 



Now held the foe his last grand prize in view,t 
Close, and more close, the deadly leaguer grew ; 



* A singalar instance of this kind of courage, which forces a man to 
fight in spite of his own wishes, is related of Victor Amadeus, by Prince 
Eugene, of Savoy, in his Memoirs. 

t The poem is now brought down to the period referred to in the 
introductory verses* 
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'Till, as on high the holy city towered,* 
Fate's darkest gloom o'er lorn Granada lowered. 



Hopes, fears, and doubts, the youth's fond heart 
assail ; 

Each 3deld in turn, and each in turn prevail ; 
How shall he stay, when faith and duty call ? 
How fly, resigning thus his earthly all ! 
Distracting claims with equal loss appear. 
There lay his country — but his love was here I 
Thus the lost wretch who ploughs the distant deep. 
When o'er his bark the fire's red volumes sweep. 
Shrinks, shuddering, from the blackening gulphs 

beneath. 
And feels, to stay, or fly, alike is death. 

* Th« holj dty^Suita Gnu. 
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Now rose another foe, by whom assailed. 

The shield preserved not, nor the sword availed ; 

Pale famine came, whose progress, sure though slow, 

Outwearies life, nor deigns a speeding blow ; 

The rash unstable multitude, who dread 

No change, no lord, no chain, if duly fed, 

Bay roimd the lofty chiefe;* whose looks declare, 

The deep calm courage of resigned despair ; 

Who now collected urge the high debate. 

Where rise the proud Alhambra's halls of state. 



There sat the luckless king, whose feeble clasp,t 
The sceptre held, just fleeting from his grasp ; 



* The populace of Onuuula were of a rery low order, and much given 
to diatortanee and iniarrectlon. 

f Boabdil—the last King of Oranad»-fumamed " £1 Zogoybi" the 
vttluckj. 
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There sternly towered — the pillars of the fight, — 

Each bold Abencerrage and Zegri knight ; 

Chiefs in whose veins, — ^the prophet's noblest 

sons — 
The blood of Omar and of Ali runs ; 
Whose sires in emulative zeal had trod, 
The blighting footsteps of the " sword of God ;" 
Or proudly traced, by long tradition led. 
Their lofty lineage from Fatima's bed ;♦ 
All, to whose birth or sway the Moslem bend. 
In order due the monarch's call attend. 



• ** WhoM tim"— that it, the dMoimdMitt of Omar, (ealted *< tlMfwoi^ 
of Ood") who had emulated hie example in later days ) and tlie dmceii 
dantt of All, who married Fatima, the prophet* • daughter. The latter 
are now to be foand principally in Persia. The reader Is reqoeetad to 
excuse the quantity given to the name of Fatlma (euphonte gratia) ia 
the text. 
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Briefly he spoke, " O chiefs ! the foe prevails ; 
Our last strong hope his conquering arm assails ; 
And — ^while our need augmented power demands, 
Lean famine mocks us, and unnerves our hands ; 
Say valiant friends, can aught avert our woe. 
Or stoops Granada to a Christian foe ?" 



None for a time the painful silence broke ; — 
'Till, rising with a sigh, a leader spoke ; 
" We bend perforce, O king, to Allah's frown. 
The foe and famine weigh our spirit down ; 
Pressed by the double load Granada reels, 
Our narrow seas are ploughed by Christian keels, 
We mourn each lingering chance of safety gone, 
No hope of rescue, even of succour none. 
And deem the effort vain, our walls to keep, 
Hemmed in by foe-spread land, and guarded deep " 
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He said and sat ; a noble Moor arose ; — 

** Since heaven/' he said, '' exalts our hated foes. 

Now, while our arms suffice to wield the sword. 

Fair terms may grace us from the Christian lord ; 

While still in these devoted walls to wait. 

Weak, baffled, helpless, would but tempt our &te ; 

When pining want has done the work of fear. 

Nought then shall stay the ruthless foe's career. 

But unresisting as the basest slave. 

Beneath the sweeping vengeance, sink the brave/' 



A frowning warrior qpoke, to whom the strife 
Of charging armies was the breath of life : 
" And ne'er" — he said — '' wiU Hassan wait to see. 
The Moslem's fall, the Christian's victory ; 
'Gainst the curst race alone will I advance. 
My fate avenging with my single lance. 
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Should all beside forsake me ; can ye live 
On the vile tenns a Christian foe will give ? 
Let the whole city bring it's meagre hoard 
Forth to the troops, and be their strength restored, 
Full on the Christian camp that instant poured. 
Then, be the strife for life and glory tried, 
Then, let no warrior fsint or turn aside. 
Till victory o'er the prophet's foes we gain, 
Or the third heaven our faithful souls attain.""* 



A brave old chief, who held his distant sway, 
Where Lybia's scorching quicksands drink the day; 
Who, lord of veteran bands, the sword had cast, 
Within Grranada's scale, when mounting fast,. 



* Sm note page 10. 
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It sought the beam ; who fresh in green old age, 
In arms was steady, and in counsel sage ; — 
Who yearned to work the Christians' overthrow, 
Yet felt the Moslem power too weak and low, 
For equal contest ; deemed by both to gain. 
What art, or strength alone, had sought in vain. 
He knew what hopes from skill and cunning spring ; 
A wily hunter of the desert king» 
When at hot noon the panting bulk was laid. 
Beneath the cool Acacia's grateful shade, 
Oft had his bow the venomed barb imprest. 
Scarce seen amid the tyrant's ample breast ; 
Yet, ere the sun rolled down his ruddy light. 
That barb had quelled the grizly monarch's might.* 



* It if in this maimer that the Bushmen deitroj the lion; who osunUj 
dies About funeet. 
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He counselled, that each valiant Moor, whose 

anns 
Disease nor wounds withheld from wars alarms. 
Should instant court the freshening power of sleep, 
'Till o'er the hushed creation midnight deep 
Should draw her shadowy veil ; then, armed in 

haste. 
The ordered ranks should snatch what poor repast 
The straitened city furnished ; and while rest, 
Sealed deep the Christians' senses, and his breast. 
It's mail removed, heaved lightly — swift and sure. 
The Moslem vengeance on the camp should pour > 
And thus (surprised, unarmed, the hostile throng) 
With fate to aid, the weak might foil the strong. 



For this the brave old Zegri raised his voice, 
''Disgrace or conquest were their only choice ;" 
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To these, long known, long tried, the wise, the 

brave, 
The king, and chiefs, their ready suffrage gave. 
And willed, that 'gainst the camp the host be led. 
Ere mom should tinge the snowy peaks with red* 

Soon met the warriors ; silent all, nor rang 
Through the still air the gong's or cymbal's clang ; 
While, seen by fitful and portentous gleams. 
With arms the swarming Vivarrambla teems. 
Time's ever-moving finger pointed, where. 
As dies the old day, his young and eager heir. 
Steps forth impatient* — ^when the low-toned word. 
Was breathed, that fired their inmost souls, they 
heard; 



* That is, at midnight, where one (Ujr endf «nd the next befiB»-»ol 
•onriM. 
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And instant sweeping down the steep descent, 
Through the wide gate their eager march they bent. 
In silence and in darkness ; for the moon 
That rose at eve in pallid splendour, soon 
Wheeled down her course oblique, and o'er the 

heaven, 
Shape following shape, the dusky clouds were driven. 



The weak, the aged, in whose veins the flood 

Of life coursed slowly, on the ramparts stood ; 

That with the mom, their numbers from below, 
Might strike the eye, a stem but hollow show : 

While thousands in the breathless trance of fear. 

Bent from the lofty walls the eager ear. 



Soon died the courser's tramp; and nought was heard 
Save the faint music of night's favoured bird. 
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Who roused sweet echo from her dreamy rest, 
To cheer the brooding partner of his nest ; 
Or the light dash of some fresh fountain's play. 
That told a whispering tale unheard by day. 



List ! was that sound the far off trumpet's note. 
That struggling seemed through night's dull reign 

to float? 
'Twas but the wind ! yet, hark ! a heavier sound, « 
Swells on the labouring air, and deepens round , 
And cries of "Allah!" echoing far below. 
Warn the pale Christian of his wily foe : 
Hushed on the walls the anxious thousands wait. 
Intent to learn the dubious combat's fate. 



Long o'er the press prevailed the Moslem cry, 
While faint and few the Christian shouts reply ; 
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Yet still they rose^ they strengthened — till at last, 

Borae on the pinions of the gusty blast, 

One deep, hoarse chorus sounded ; like the roar 

Of billows bursting on the distant shore; 

Or the wild moan the forest pines among. 

When surly Eurus howls his wintry song. 



Fear, long as darkness veiled the Moslem foe. 
Doubled each rank, and aided every blow ; 
But, when the morning streaked the opening sky, 
And welcome light uncharmed the Christian eye. 
How weak the foe, how few his numbers, showed. 
With rage and shame the proud Castilians glowed ; 
And furious, yielding to their wrath the rein, 
With a red harvest strewed the reeking plain ; 
Dashed to the earth the crushing hoofs beneath. 
The Lybian monarch yields his struggling breath ; 
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While Ali, bleeding, scarce escaped from fate, 
Urged his spent courser to the friendly gate ; 
In heaps around the fl3dng Moslem fall. 
Struck down, and trampled, to the guarded wall ; 
While pale AfiBright through all the city runs. 
And wails the slaughter of its bravest sons. 



d)^ Consultation* 



Soon as youDg All had retired to lave, 

His languid members in the freshening wave, 

His manly form relieved from dust and bloody 

Beneath bright Zaida's secret bower he stood : 

His longed-for signal heard the joyful dame. 

And glowing in unwonted beauty came ; 

Aye ! and that beauty on his inward ear. 

Might well perchance have breathed the note of 

fear; 
His youthful heart had sad experience taught, 
And love but left him leisure for the thought, 
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That the bright things which gild earth's lowering 

day, 

Still shine the brightest ere they fade away ; 

As if, when verging on a lovelier sphere, 

Some portion of it's radiance reached them here ! 



He gazed — he spoke as though his soul forgot* 

Near her, the horrors of their common lot ; 

As love's pure bliss could bear no more alloy. 

Or sorrow's utmost confine touched on joy : 

'* When sinks yon blazing orb, and day shall fold. 

O'er the far western wave his wings of gold, 

O tread with me the orange grove, and hear 

My heart's strong promptings whispered on thj 

ear, 
'Neath eve's kind star, whose tenderer light reveals. 
But half the maiden blush, and half conceals." 
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She looked assent, and swift and silent past ; 
And when grey eve her lengthening shadows cast, 
They met in sadness, on that hallowed place. 
Where the deep passion of the mute embrace, 
Had mingled first their hearts. Pleased nature 

strove, 
On that rich scene to lavish all her love ; 
So heavenly sweet, had Eblis wandered there,* 
Joy for one moment had overcome despair » 
'Till the sad thought his tortured bosom crost. 
That there a second Paradise he lost. 



Remembrance quickened by the lovely view. 
The youth's fond thoughts propitious omens drew ; 



* EbUt.— The eril spirit— the latan of the Mahomedant. 
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" Here did I first my heart's fond wish ayow. 
And Zaida heard, — ^then, Zaida, hear me now. 
While hope remained, for thy dear sake I stood. 
False to my friends, my country, and my blood ; 
What wouldst thou more ? our blood is shed like 

rain. 
Our fainting warriors lift the sword in vain. 
Soon will our gates an easy conquest fall. 
And one promiscuous carnage level all ; 
Fly, then, with me, while hope of flight remains. 
Our only refuge now from death or chains." 

She heard, and stood in silence ; for opprest. 
Beneath contending passions heaved her breast ; 
" O say, my Zaida, cans't thou doubt my love ! " 
" No ! " *' Fears't thou then thy lover's fate to 
prove ? 
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** Ne'er should my footsteps from thy path depart, 
Though Azrael crossed me with his lifted dart; * 
But my loyed father ! and that father's curse, 
Yet — (0 my heart) to part with thee were worse." 
Again she paused, while pouring on her soul. 
Floods of bewildering memories seemed to roll ; 
'Till rising, firm, majestic, as she spoke. 
Forth from her lips the impassioned accents broke : 
'' Yes, I wiU trust thee ! when my bosom first. 
Won by thy worth, it's hapless passion nurst. 
Strong o'er my soul the fearful vision came. 
Of danger, blighted hope, remorse, and shame; 
Yet, 9till I loved. To thee I yield my fate ; 
Mark thou the scale, and judge each doubtful weight; 



* AsneU'-Hie angel of death. 
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By all my love ; by all thy hopes of fiEume ; 
By Allah's splendour ;* and his prophet's name ; 
Deal justly by me ! Now, the strife decide. 
And what thou wilt thy Zaida shall abide." 



** Light of my life ! " the ardent youth rejoined, 
" In the clear mirror of thy own pure mind. 
Survey my reasons ; if thou fail to see. 
All that my anxious heart forebodes to me^ 
Think not my love unfounded dangers rears. 
Or clothes with substance visionary fears. 
Then hear — when conquest rends yonshattered wall. 
And death and rapine wake at fury's call, 
Deem'st thou, fond maid, thy more than mortal 

charms, 
Shall 'scape the spoiler midst those dire alarms ? 



• The Mlh of William the Conqueror,—** By the iplendoar of 0«4.** 
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When thy grey sire and I our blood have poured. 

For thee, by both beloved, by one adored ; 

We shall not know ; but thou, O thou, shalt feel. 

Wounds that might well invoke the hostile steel. 

Yea ? in the flash of that indignant eye, 

I read thy soul's proud answer; thou would'st 

die. 
Before, — ^yet wherefore die ? when love and hope 
Wait in thy living path, with offered scope. 
For full fruition — ^that devoted gate. 
Is all that holds us from a happier fate ; 
My name and lineage from yon lord of Spain, 
Will welcome fair, and honoured rank obtain ; 
Then if, which heaven avert, thy father's head. 
Sink in the tempest 'midst the vulgar dead. 
One only loss our faithful hearts shall mourn, 
One grief, the lighter, since by both 'tis borne : 
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But should that power who bends to man his cares. 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, smites or spares. 
Preserve thy parent in that utmost hour. 
And yield him living to the Christian's power, 
Our willing flight, our prayer, should grace obtain. 
And thy loved hand unbind a father's chain." 



" I yield, since thus," replied the musing dame, 
" We 'scape at least from death, or worse, from 

shame; 
And should His will who shapes our lot be kind. 
And spare my sire, we lose him but to find." 



'Twas fixed — ^to rest they give the coming day. 
The night must see them on their daring way. 



Cl^e WiMppcintm$nt* 



Blithe rose the mom ; the sun resplendent shone , 
Nor grieved for sad Granada's glory gone ; 
Though on her eyes the veil of sadness seems. 
To cast a shade of sackcloth o'er his beams ; 
Worn was her arm, nor yet her spirit woke ; 
Benumbed and deadened by the fearful stroke. 
That crushed her last dear hope. The gloomy 

chiefs. 
In frowning silence bore their secret griefs; 
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Wrestling with inward woe, and shunning all. 
Like tortured ghosts in Eblis' horrid hall."*" 



The yelping populace, whose fears so late^ 
Forced the bold chiefs to tempt the odds of fate. 
Now hush their clamours, and at distance quake. 
Like curs, that tremble lest the lion wake. 



Far different thoughts in Ali's bosom dwelt ; 
A sofler care, a hopeful fear he felt ; 
Where the tall rampart reared it's frowning height. 
Restless he watched the lingering march of night, 
'Till from her drowsy care began to steal. 
With noiseless pace and slow, her dusky wheel ; 



• See Uie dMcriptkNi of the baU of BbUi in Mr. B»cktoHi*t TatlMk. 
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Then home returning trod the marble floor, 
Which soon shall echo to his step no more. 



How seeming slow the speeding moments roll, 
That bring some awful crisis ; when the soul. 
Whatever the deed, of love, or wrath, or crime, 
Springs forward swifter than the wings of time. 
And longs that all between at once were past. 
Even though that fateful moment prove the last. 



Yet the warm wish his eager spirit framed. 
In Ali's soul divided empire claimed ; 
In the red field he staked his vital breath, 
And scorned to tremble, though the eye of 

death 
Was fixed upon him ! blended with his own. 
Now came her peril too, whose worth alone. 
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Outprized fame, life, and all things — now he founds 
How strong the chain, before unproved, that bound 
Their fates together; reason, will, nor art. 
Could hush the pang that trembled through his heart; 
Till now, on half the sphere deep midnight 

frowned. 
And thought and feeling were in action drowned. 



** Farewell suspense," he said ; his form around 
The priceless scimitar and dagger bound. 
Whose jewel-flaming hilt, and sheath of gold. 
Were shaded by the sable mantle's fold ; 
Round his dear home one fond regard he cast. 
And left it for a dearer, or — his last 



Within her bower the noble maiden sate; 
Resolved — ^yet sad and anxious, all too late 
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Were doubt, or retrospection ; for the past, 
Were best forgotten, and on one dread cast. 
The unknown future hung ; — life's glowing tide. 
From her once ruby lip had turned aside. 
Short of its mark ; and pale and still, she seems, 
Some high creation of the sculptor's dreams ; 
Saye that in nature's own luxuriance flung, 
Down her wan cheek the wavy tresses hung ; 
While there a faint, yet living softness mixed, 
Andher large eye was bright, though vague and fixed. 



In such dread hours, O what can thus arrest, 
The lawless passions of the human breast ? 
To blank oblivion do they yield the sway ? 
Or like earth's dragon sons each other slay. 
And leave the heart unclaimed ? It is not dead ; 
Yet hath nor joy, nor grief, nor hope, nor dread. 
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No pang it fears, nor even a wish creates. 
But, in itself concentred, feels — and waits. 



At length, the pre-concerted signal sounds. 
Swift from her seat the heart-struck maiden bounds; 
One moment pauses, while her hands are prest. 
To still the throb that quivers through her breast. 
Breathes a brief prayer, in Allah* 9 name begun. 
Yet ending — how she knows not — ^with the one 
That haunts her every thought ; then speeds her 

way. 
In haste, lest fear or prudence prompt delay : 
Each breath, each pulse, each thought, her heart 

appals ; 
Deep silence brooded o'er the loily halls. 
As if the ambushed echoes watched to tell. 
When waved her garment, or her footstep fell; 
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In Tain, no motion the dread stillness broke, 
No treacherous sound her fairy footfall woke ; 
'Till issuing cautious from the secret door. 
Her anxious steps the winding paths explore. 
That lead her to her lord ; the night was fair. 
Yet felt the maid as though she breathed in air 
Heavy with darkness ; and her limbs delayed. 
Like the tired dreamer's, and refused their aid : 
'Till, with the strength which love to nature lends, 
She reached the conscious fountain, where attends 
Her anxious lover ; who, on eager feet. 
Exulting springs his lovely charge to greet; 
When — as in thought he clasped his bosom's 

queen. 
The Zegri's trenchant weapon flashed between ! 



^$ iBttrouttt^* 



^^S^^^^^^^^r^v^^^^^^^^^ 



Though last in birthright, in her father's grace. 
His matchless maiden claimed the foremost place : 
He deemed his worshipped offspring half divine ; 
Her noble bosom was the mortal shrine 
That held his heart ; and hence, her anxious look. 
Or changing tone, his inmost nature shook : 
Thus when, her duty failing, she pursued 
The evil path, and dreamed it led to good ; 
And conscience rousing, to it's empire true. 
Assailed her breast with pangs it never knew. 
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'Till that sad hour ; old Zaid, observant, keen, 
Signs slight, yet sure, of altered cheer had seen ; , 
Seen that her eye whose glance with love had 

burned. 
Now shunned his gaze, yet sought him when he 

turned, 
And when at eve he blessed her, marked the while 
Her lip that trembled 'midst the summoned smile : 
Nor these alone — o'er his own darkened mind. 
Had hung some secret terror, undefined. 
In shame and scorn he roused his soul ; in vain, 
Awed by some stronger power, it sunk again. 



O parent nature ! doth thy tender care. 
Essay to guide us from the lurking snare ? 
Or can unhappy man be left unscreened. 
To the dire mercies of some ''juggling fiend," 
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Who warns of woe, but veiling still its shape. 
Its nature, course, and agent, bars escape ? 



Watchful that night the anxious chieftain lay. 
And longed impatient for the rising day ; 
Fear was not of his council, even to doubt 
With him was strange ; each danger from without. 
His fiery promptness vanquished ; but to fight. 
With inward bodings, and exhaust his might. 
On shadowy foes, that rose with strength 

renewed. 
And threatened fiercer war though oft subdued. 
Chafed his keen spirit to the verge of wrath :— - 
** Why dim and distant in my onward path 
Lurk my dark foes, nor shew their aiie and 

strength. 
Plain to my sight, and at my weapon's length T" 
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Scarce were the wild words breathed, when clears 

yet soft, 
A transient sound had reached him, such as oft, 
In night's deep calm, well nigh appears to rise. 
Uncaused, and as it listeth floats and dies ; 
Not strange ; not menacing ; and yet the tone, 
Shook some deep chord in mystic imison. 
In his roused heart; as fate would thence disclose. 
The form and body of foreshadowed woes. 
Immediate — swift as deed may follow thought. 
His steps the garden's deep recesses sought. 
Where, as around his searching eyes he cast, 
His daughter's fleeting form before him past ; 
Her name was on his lips; but when he saw. 
Her heedless lover from the convent draw. 
At once his purpose changed ; the rising word 
Remained unmodelled, and his ready sword 

h2 
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Its place supplied ; and ere the maiden, lost 
In deep amaze, could speak, their blades had 
crost. 



Thrice, swift as light, the Zegri's steel descends. 
Thrice, Ali to its fatal sweep portends 
The slanting blade, that turned the glancing stroke. 
Ere from the maiden's lips his name convulsiye 
broke. 



At once her sire his furious onset stayed ; 
At once to earth declined the rising blade ; 
He paused a moment, while his piercing look 
Scanned the remembered youth; then slowly 

spoke; 
" Hence," he began ; but ere his tardy speech. 
The peaceful purpose of his soul could teach. 
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His sons, alanned, unconscious of the truth, 
Rushed to the scene, and seized the unguarded 

youth ; 
He burst their hold — ^when lo ! his rending vest, 
Close o'er his heart the cherished cross confest ; 
That cross his father wore, the kind, the brave. 
That cross his sainted mother dying gave. 



As yet, the Zegri's changing brow had borne. 

By turns the harrowing traits of rage and scorn ; 

Now, as if each fell passion died to give 

Its following fiend in stronger might to live. 

He stood, with frame that shook beneath the weight, 

The living semblance of incarnate hate. 

" Dog " ! the sole sound that struggled from his 

breast. 
When, rash as on the astonished youth he prest. 
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(Whose arm to guard his life instinctive strove) 
Deep through his heart the Christian's weapon 

drove; 
Prone at his shrieking daughter's feet he lay. 
While life in one full torrent burst away. 



All for one anxious moment stood appalled. 

The brothers first their scattered thoughts recalled ; 

On Ali springing as aghast he stands. 

They wrenched the weapons from his palsied hands ; 

Surprized and weak, their powerful arms between. 

They dragged their struggling victim from the 

scene: 
''Hope not," they cried, ''to lose thy hateful breath. 
By the brief process of a warrior's death ; 
Down, to our dungeons down, there rave and cry. 
Till famine end thee, as a dog should die ! " 
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He heard them not — that old man's bleeding clay, 
Forced from himself his tortured thought away ; 
While hopes, and fears, desires, and feelings blend, 
And round sad Zaida, as their centre, tend. 

Far down from living earth the youth they led, 
Towards the dark kingdoms of her primal dead ; 
There, pent within the dungeon's stifling gloom, 
To muse in horror on his lingering doom. 



e^t f&xttution. 



And where was Zaida ? on the earth outspread. 
She lay unconscious as the ghastly dead. 
Till her slight handmaids, with united power. 
Bore their loved mistress to her joyless bower; 
There, when her thoughts returned, her burning 

face, 
She hid reluctant from the kind embrace ; 
Sleep fled her senses, while, obscure and dim. 
Before her eyes, though closed, the horrid Tisions 

swim. 
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Soon as night's loitering clouds, opaque and dun. 
Blushed into crimson, as the mounting sun 
Revealed their hidden beauties — ere his ray 
Drank the young freshness from the new-bom day, 
Roused from her sleepless dreams, the maiden 

heard 
A gentle wish, in soothing words preferred ; 
'' Mourn not as guilt thy father's fate — unsought 
By thee — by all — O calm thy anxious thought ; 
Mom's balmy breath will cool thy fevered brow, 
Thou lovest the sunrise — haste — he rises now." 



Her brethren spoke — she rose — ^nor knew the 

thirst 
Of vengeance, which their baser natures nursed ; 
A thirst intenser from the yearning hate. 
Which conscious meanness ever bears the great. 
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They led her to a tower from whence her sight. 
Might mark, at distance viewed, the rampart's 

height ; 
Thence as she gazed, along the crowded way. 
Crowded so soon ! sickening the young-eyed day. 
Strode the grim headsman ; while, amidst the throng. 
Bound on his steed was Ali borne along ; 
With tail and flowing main defaced, appeared 
The noble brute, nor neighed as wont, nor reared. 
Conscious of wrong ; while, to a fate abhorred, 
A wretched burden, rode his fettered lord : 
The cross was bound above his pallid brow. 
By brutal force his neck constrained to bow. 
The severed head was rolled in dust along, 
Held to the wonder of the gazing throng. 
And the strained Catapult with forceful blow. 
Dismissed the gory token to the foe. 
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And Zaida saw her heart-warmed passion's blight ; 

Her thoughts were gone, her senses lost in sight ; 

It seemed as her large eye dilated grew, 

To drink the unmeasured horrors of the view. 

Swift o'er her soul there came a sense of doom, 

Like sudden frost on summer's opening bloom. 

That withered all beneath it ; — ^fixed and still. 

She stood, the unconscious victim of their will ; 

Save that her half-averted look appeared 

To own a presence that she loathed and feared : 

With scofis they thrust her forth — she answered 

not. 
But bent her footsteps to the fearful spot. 
Where closed her hapless lover's mortal lot : 
Led by her heart, for nought her eye observes ; 
(The heart ! that guides us straight where reason 

swerves) 
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Her woman's heart! from which the once-loved 

form 
Can ne'er be driven, until the obscene worm 
Tenants its holy chambers. As she past, 
Pale, and with slow majestic tread — aghast. 
The gathered crowd, as from the risen dead, 
Shrunk from her face, where reigned a calm so 

dread. 
Less fearful were the tempest ! As if here. 
Some being, new lighted from a nobler sphere. 
Attuned in soul and feeling, ear and eye. 
To primal nature's grander harmony. 
Unreached by earth's low objects, sounds, and cares. 
Stalked on, imconscious of its mean affairs ! 



Yet not unknown the noble sufferer past. 
Eyes, kind and friendly eyes, were on her cast ; 
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That nighti when swift the Moorish cohorts came, 
When Pedro^s ancient city fed the flame ; 
Linked with bright Inez in the captive band, 
A maiden joumied to the stranger land, 
Of humbler birth, yet brought by fortune's call. 
With nobler names where misery equalled all, 
In Inez' heart a sister's part she bore ; 
And well sustained it, 'till that heart no more 
Bounded to human throes. In Ali's youth, 
She nursed and loved him with a mother's truth ; 
At Inez' death, the grace the mother won. 
Devolved with added fondness on the son ; 
'Till singled thus, a stronger love she bore 
To him alone, than both had shared before. 



So, two broad streams that to one centre tend. 
When in the same career their courses blend, 
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With tripled force their mingling torrents pour. 
Through narrower bounds, and shake the trembling 
shore. 



And oflb had Ali to her ear consigned. 

The hopes and fears that swayed by turns his 

mind; 
The dame she knew her charms, her worth 

confest ; 
Her purposed flight she heard ; and now, she saw 

the rest. 



Her clay-cold hand she seized, and wooed her 

thence. 
With gentle and unheeded violence ; 
To her own humble home the maid she led. 
And laid her gently on the lowly bed ; 
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And brief the time, 'till back with sterner flow. 
O'er her sad spirit rushed the tide of woe ; 
'Till reason, staggering 'midst the fearful swell. 
That sapped her strong foundations, shook and fell. 



Sad were the dreams that did her soul afinght ; 
Dark were the visions of her mental night. 



She walked with Ali, 'midst celestial bowers. 
And shades all fragrant with immortal flowers ; 
He called her his — his loved, his worshipped bride; 
She gazed, when lo! he vanished from her 

side; 
Dark grew the scene, each beauteous object fled ; 
While haggard, stern, yet sad, appeared instead, 
Her father's features ; through the murky air. 
Seen dimly by the eyeball's lurid glare; 
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Slow beat her labouring hear; the groaned her name ; 
He called on Heaven's own thunder — and it came! 
The blackening tempest howled around her head. 
Pursued by demons o'er the waste she fled. 



Again. The prophet called ; to meet her doom. 
The grave's dread angels roused her from the tomb;* 
The hair-broad bridge appeared, beneath its span,! 
With doleful wail the burning river ran ; 



* Monklr and Nekir, the angels of the grare. 

t The bridge of Al Sirat, orer which, at the reearreetSoa, none bat tiM 
lUthful will be able to pass, will be as narrow and as sharp as the edfs 
of a rasor; and all who fall trom it will be swept awaj to heU* bj tiM 
burning river which will run beneath it. 

Granting the heroine to hare been ftilly aware of the Ma homtn ad M i 
dogma, respecting the want of souls in women ; there is nothiag laeiMi- 
gruous in supposing her, while in a state of mental allenatioo, as mUitef 
with regard to herself, what she must often have heard of, as aflbetiaf 
others. 

This nngallant doctrine appears to be now exploded, in some Mahowi« 
medan countries; at least where the women are allowed to enter Um 
mosques, and perform their derotions as well as the men. 
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Beyond-— the prophet, midst a glorious band. 
Hailed the glad faithful to the promised land ; 
She trod the arch — he saw, and forward came. 
He smiled, she thought, and steadier grew her 

frame; 
He stretched his hand, when lo ! 'twas he, her 

sire! 
Who clutched his victim with a grasp of fire, 
As tottering on the dizziest pitch she stood. 
And hurled her, shrieking, in the flaming flood. 



'Twas thus, while stretched upon the rack of grief, 

O'ertortured nature shrunk from all relief, 

The Christian king, who deemed each hour too slow. 

That held bis arm from some decisive blow. 

Yet would, from cautious policy^ abstain. 

Nor crush by force, what art might better gain ; 
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Despatched his herald to the leaguered wall. 

To rouse the city with the trumpet's call. 

Through her wide streets the piercing clangor thrills. 

And wakes the echoes from her utmost hills ; 

A chieftain soon the guarded envoy bears. 

Where sat Granada's king, and summoned peers; 

Then toward the throne the herald raised his voice, 

"Declare, O king," he cried, "thy final choice; 

Long hast thou braved our arms, but heaven is 

just, 

Granada's high-flown pride must dwell in dust. 

Unless her guarded gates she open fling. 

And trust the mercy of the Christian king: 
Then shall she smile beneath his gentle reign. 

And homes, and laws, and faith, untouched remain; 
But if, through folly blind, she still provoke, 
The power she cannot foil — its wasteful stroke^ 
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By pity's gentle voice no more withstood, 
Shall pay the long arrears of strife and blood/' 

He said — the monarch paused ; his look, intent, 

On every listening chief by turns had bent. 

He marked the flames that flred each swarthy 

eye. 
In vain — one moment, and he saw them die, 
Swift as they rose. He felt Granada's fall ; — 
Not the stem strength of her embattled wall. 
Her mountain passes rude, her wealth, her arts. 
Had fixed her empire, but her children's hearts ; 
And these had fainted ! should she wait the stroke. 
That yet delayed, or bend before she broke 1 



Such were the thoughts that rose in fearful strength. 
And shook the monarch's soul — he spake at length. 

i2 
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'' Herald, thou know'st no vulgar cause demands. 
Our utmost thought — our hearts, perchance our 

hands; 
Then let thy king delay, till yonder sun. 
Yet twice through heaven his daily course hath run. 
And this last remnant of our power in Spain, 
Shall own his fortune, and endure his reign ; 
Or we, prepared, his utmost force abide. 
And arms and Allah shall for both decide/' 



'' Then be it so," the bending envoy said, 
'' Till the third morning is your fate delayed. 



ft 



Clie ^nvvtnttev* 



■^w^f^p^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Hark ! to the caimon's roar^ the war-steed'a neigh, 
Mark the armed pomp thfit sh^es the apunding 

way; 
Yet mix not there the groans of d3ring might. 
Nor swell the horrors of the blood-stained fight : 
For peaceful o'er Granada's topmost tower. 
Floats the broad banner of the Christian power ; 
Bright in the sun-beams glance its splendours 

wide, 
Nor darea the surging smoke its sacred glories 

hide. 
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Meanwhile, ere time had brought the eventful mom. 
Big with the fate of myriads yet unborn. 
The dame who watched Granada's loveliest flower. 
Brought to the maiden's aid, a sage, whose power 
Could wield great nature's weapons, and disarm 
Disease and sorrow of their strength to harm ; 
The good old father felt his heart beguiled, 
And watched the frantic maiden like his child ; 
His art prevailed; he steeped her throbbing 

brain. 
In peaceful sleep, and when she woke again, 
'Twas to sweet strains that on her spirit stole. 
Like seraph voices o'er a new-bom soul ; 
'Till, as the fever's restless wanderings cease. 
Soft on her ear he poured the words of peace ; 
Explored by gentle steps her tortured breast. 
And taught her fainting spirit where to rest : 
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Her softened heart, impressed by sacred truth. 
Left the low faith of her misguided youth ; 
Nor longer now the prophet's creed esteems, — 
A baseless fabric built on dazzling dreams ; 
(So Bramah's son in vision worships prone, 
Towards the dread glories of the Lotos throne,) 
That better faith she owns, which high and pure, 
Heals the torn heart ; or aids it to endure. 
And soothes the deep struck wounds it must not 
cure. 



The soul's tempestuous sorrows died away. 
Calm and composed, though weak, the maiden lay; 
Yet, strength returning gave her soon to feel, 
How strong the spirit's power to slay or heal ; 
When to her ear the startled echoes bring. 
The loud rejoicings of the Christian king. 
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As for Granada won, with sullen roar. 

War's brazen throats the peaceibl concare tore. 



Soon as the Christian had his prize possest. 
And loud commotion sunk to partial rest. 
The well-known palace where the monarchs dwelt. 
She sought, and meekly at their footstool knelt ; 
Her sire's, her Ali's fall — bis love— -his state. 
Her faith, her fears, she hasted to relate ; 
And claimed to feel that care for human woes, 
Which heaven-sent greatness to the giver owes. 

Struck with the lowly majesty that spoke. 

In every tone, and tempered every look. 

Where grace and grandeur, which no change ooukl 

mar. 

With pain and sorrow waged determined war» 
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They felt the glories of their conquering life. 

Sink in the presence of sublimer strife. 

With the bright train they fixed her envie* 

state. 
Who round their queen in pomp of beauty wait, 
And bade her weep no more. Fond words I that 

spoke 
Wishes, not hopes, for memory had not broke 
Her potent wand, which calls with fateful might, 
The forms of Hades back to living light. 



'Tis ever so ; —as on this nether plain, 
The fruits of Paradise are sought in vain, 
While many a herb of poisonous juice is founds 
And thorns perennial curse the idle ground ; 
Even thus our restless pleasures disappear. 
And leave but pains and sorrows constant here ; 
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Alas ! they love not change, nor go and come, 
But where they once inhabit, fix their home : 
While the high heart the direst portion {Mroves, 
The precious food that lordly passion loves ! 



But never, never, on the sufferer here, 
Broods gloom so deep, as no blest ray may cheer ; 
And still that love which death might scarce dismiss, 
Which woke her being to its all of bliss, 
Through her sepulchral heart its radiance throws. 
Where high raised hopes, and lovely joys repose. 
O'er valour's grave, and beauty's mouldering bower. 
Thus lonely springs the uncongenial flower. 
That blooms 'midst ruin — destined still to shed. 
One living charm where all around is dead.* 



* Th* ancongenUd flower— the wmll-flower;— eee the beuitifU poem 
with this tiUe in Laoffbonie's Fables of Flora. 
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Yet, not for this could each wild thought be 

calmed, 
Not yet had time each lost delight embalmed, 
And formed amid the bosom's secret range, 
A world within, unreached by outward change ; 
Where, while past joys for ever present seem. 
The melancholy spirit loves her dream ; 
And charmed beyond the power or wish to roam, 
Finds for herself a refuge and a home. 



^t 



%te(ognttion ann <Eron(lu0ion* 



<^^^^^^^^rf^^^^^>^^^M^»^^" 



And now the king his wide-spread mandate gare. 
Each hold to search, to free each Christian slave ; 
Granada's caves, the captive's hopes that mock. 
The deep dark entrails of the living rock. 
These, searched and fathomed, dayssucceedingdajs. 
Pour forth their victims to the monarch's gaxe ; 
And many a wretch who at his jailor's tread. 
Scarce heaved, with reckless gaze his languid head. 
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Starts, weeps, to hear the language of cmmnand, 
In the blest accents of his father-land. 
And many a well-remembered form was there, 
And many a wasted cheek, once bright and fair. 

Midst the sad numbers whom his mandates 

bring, 
From midmost earth to meet the pitying king, 
With worn and tottering frame a youth had come. 
Pale with the darkness of his dungeon home : 
Dim was his eye, yet, evident to view, 
A high-born spirit strove to lighten through ; 
Proudly he stood (enduring, yet resigned,) 
Or would have stood, had matter borne like mind. 



As some fair marble from the quarry hewed. 
By wondrous art with living grace embued, 
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Some glorious fonn, where daring man bestowed 
Consistence on his loftiest dreams of God ;* 
Which long the dint of rolling years hath borne. 
Its rounded beauty gone, its aspect worn. 
Still gives bright glimpses of a brighter day. 
The lingering gleams of glory past away. 
Yet half divine, and matchless in decay ; 
So stood the peerless youth ; — even so was seen. 
By the sad present, what the past had been. 



Their eager thoughts, youth, age, and manhood, fisist. 
Back o'er the peopled tracts of memory cast ; 
Yet found not there the form they sought, nor met 
One haunting face, like his before them set. 



* The Py thUn Apollo, or some of the itotuee of BMchue, for tii- 
•tanee. 
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Yes — One there was whose heart the truth divined. 
Whose eye nor change could cheat, nor misery 

blind;* 
With sudden effort through the throng she prest. 
Then, pale and speechless, sunk on Ali*s breast : 
Long- conquered hope its final triumph won. 
And love, overpaid, forgave what hate had done. 



Brief was his tale — when to his dungeon borne. 

His vengeful tyrants had in fury sworn. 

That life's frail bonds by slow degrees should 

burst. 
By wearing hunger, and consuming thirst ; 



* Should the reader be inclined to ask— " How then was she so mis- 
led with respect to the execution ?" he is requested to recollect, that she 
is represented as having been kept on that occasion, at a sufficient 
distance to ensure the deception. 
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And thus their rage its own fell purpose crost. 
And too -deliberate bate its victim lost; 
Thus, at the fateful hour they deemed his last. 
Close by death's gloomy gate, to brighter life he 
past. 



Dragged from their secret haunt, the men of 

blood. 
Dismayed before the sovereign's presence stood; 
"Declare, "he cried "whose life ye spilt, and why T' 
A wretch, predestined by the state to die^ 
On All's barb, their faltering tongues confest. 
They bound, in Ali's outward garments drest. 
And slew before their sister's tortured sight. 
With purposed fraud, her love's last hope to blight. 
Lest woman's faith, in self-renouncement strong. 
And daring all things, should redress their wrong. 
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Thoughtful, with brow aevere, the monarch heard. 
Then frowning spoke, and brief, and stern the 

word; 
''Death's bitter seed ye sowed — now — ^reap the 

fruit ! " 
But Zaida prayed, and Ali urged her suit : 
The miscreants lived ; — a living death to bear ; 
Where'er they turned them, hate and scorn were 

there, 
Nor fell one hallowing tear their grave above, 
The grave — that thirsteth for the tears of love ! 



For they, whose souls the noblest virtue moved. 
Who stood their saviours, while their hate they 

proved. 
Far distant, knew not when in death they slept ; 
For, when war's wasteful tide, receding, swept 

K 
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Back to its peaceful bounds, the Christian powers 
Sought the calm shade of old Corduba's towers ; 
Thence, to Castile's bright court rejoicing poured. 
Where great Fernando, to his throne restored. 
In peace reposed, the wedded kingdom's lord: 
There, on the youthful pair his favours blend, 
In one regard, the sovereign and the friend ; 
Ranked with the first was young Alpbonso seen. 
No longer Ali — while the admiring queen. 
Gave to his beauteous bride her honoured name ; 
And Isabella called the Moslem dame. 



Yet, not for ever 'midst the throng that strove. 
For princely smiles, that dame was formed to 

move; 
Or moving please ; — for, while each softer grace. 
Wooed the beholder, in her soul, and face, 
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'Midst courtly pomp and meanness doubly felt. 
The high simplicity of greatness dwelt ; 
And more she loved the calm congenial shade. 
Where reason guided, and the heart obeyed. 



Soon her bright cheeks their wonted hue disclose. 
Revived — twice-blooming, like the Peestan rose ;* 
And if her buo3rant nature won not quite. 
To the full feeling of untamed delight, 
As when of yore the rosy-fingered hours, 
Danced smiling forth, and strewed her way with 
flowers ; 



* ** Biferi Rosaria Peesti," Virgil.— The roses have past away, but to 
us another, and a stronger, source of interest is opened at Psestum in its 
beautiAil temples ; so long concealed, and of unknown antiquity. Ac- 
cording to PaterculuB, Psestum was colonised from Rome, about three 
hundred years before Tiberius Csesar.— Fabius Dorsa, Claudius Canina, 
Coss. 
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Yet, did a better bliss her heart employ. 

The quiet rapture of a deeper joy : 

And now, her chastened spirit felt too well. 

The humbling truths that ^Qf and conscience tell ; 

And one dread scene, more dread than all, imprest 

Its branded horrors on her inmost breast ; 

Nor could his soul from strong remorse be freed. 

Whose arm, though erring, wrought the deadly deed. 

This was their bosom's deepest sorrow — ^this, 



The shade that darkened on their brightest bliss 



/ 



The one sad cloud that melted not away, 
'Midst the calm radiance of their lengthened day. 



Yet, mourn for lost Granada ! Her whose fate, 
Wrung from her monarch's eye the tear, too late, 
When, on that home where life's best hours were 

past, 
With long-reverted look he gazed his last ; 
Well might the sight imman him — they who 

scanned. 
Might deem that scene by more than mortal 

planned; 
As the great Hebrew bade, by genii traced. 
Bright Tadmor spring from out the gloomy waste, 
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And his dread thralls their magic skill employ^ 
'Till all the smiling desert sang for joy I* 

Yes — mourn for sad Grianada ! at the height 
Of human state, of beauty, pomp, and might. 
Long had she stood ; and all that nature felt. 
For mortal bliss required, within her dwelt ; 
'Till outward war, and inward faction joined. 
Her stedfast greatness shook, and imdermined ; 
And who from thence her mournful tale shall tell ? 
Caught in the " secret net of fate" she fell !t 



* The marble Tadmor— the city of the desert— buUt by ktef 
Solomon; — according to Mahommedan tradition, by the aid of the 
Genii. 

f ''The leeretnet of fete." The eipwerioa la takoi f^Mi tlM 
mernnoB of Atehylui. 
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What varied gifts her matchless child combined ; 
Lord of the glowing heart, the daring mind ; 
Light as the gales that fanned his citron grove ; 
Wild as the wings through air's blue deeps that 

rove ; 
Bright as the ray that gilds his prophet's dome ;* 
Warm as the sunny smiles that cheered his home : 
Anns were his pride — coy art he tracked, and 

found. 
Proud science, proudly wooed, his passion crowned ! 
Above man's duller sons might he aspire. 
Whose clay was fashioned by etherial fire ; 
'Till^ with time's finished cycles came the blow, 
That tamed his spirit down to earth and woe. 



* His prophet's dome ; at Mecca. The Mahommedans believe that 
the flan shines more brightly on the temple of the prophet in that place, 
than on any other object in the world. 
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Mourn for Granada's children ! from that hour. 
When forced beneath the Christian's frown to 

cower. 
They gave the reins of empire to his hand, 
Joy, rest, and quiet, left their harrassed land ; 
Oppression bowed their frames — their souls the 

while, 
Black superstition dogged, with venomed ^uile ; 
All horrors that from tyrant power could rise. 
Or priestly craft and cruelty devise, 
On their devoted heads unceasing fell. 
And made their earthly paradise, — a hell ! 
'Till thence, outworn, to Afric's parching lands, 
C Dry nurse of lions")* fled the wasted bands. 



• «« JulwB telluB • • • • leonum. 

Arlda nutrix/' HoBAOB^Odt ttd. 
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MINOR POEMS. 



Well said the patriarch, versed in mortal woe, 
That few and evil are our days below ; 
Perchance within an answering echo stirred. 
And thrilled proud Pharaoh's bosom at the word: 
Though round his brow a kingdom's price were 

bound. 
Though homed Nile enriched his teeming ground, 
Too sure, even, then the infant world had known. 
How rife the thorny curse besets a throne ; 
And the high lord of half the rolling sphere, 
Felt like his humble guest, — a stranger here. 
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Full of our fame, self-flatterers from our birth. 
With sounding titles of respect and worth. 
We charm our pride — the mighty, great, and hi^ ; 
While He who formed us gives that pride the lie ; 
" Stranger," how long soe'er our mortal span. 
The only name His voice accords to man. 



Where rabid war whole tribes to slaughter gives. 
Or man unbound by laws a savage lives ; 
Where valueless and wasted, human life 
Sinks 'neath the sweeping sword, or treacheroiiB 

knife, 
There, the sad truth his soul would fain deny. 
Through nature's darkness flashes on his eye. 



And thou, on whom the gifts of plenty pour. 
And heaven and fortune lavish all their store. 
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Whose peaceful course of calm enjoyment runs^ 
Marked but by rising and by setting suns. 
Say, what art thou who ownest this happier lot 1 
Alas ! a stranger, though thou feel'st it not. 
Grant that the shafts of sorrow past thee fly, 
Time no dire changes bring, nor death be nigh ; 
That dreadless all, and dim, his form appears, 
Through the long vista of thy threescore years; 
Too soon his speed its distant mark shall reach. 
And what thou woulds't not learn, his presence 
teach. 



Yet, not for grief, for time, for death alone. 
Waits this unwelcome truth, to none unknown ; 
Stranger! — each conscious heart the voice 

prolongs. 
And nature sounds it from a thousand tongues. 
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Could then earth's good content thee? let hi 

speak, 
Uer favoured child, the all-acooinpUshed Greek : 
His was no vulgar fate — to him belong. 
The mingling wreaths of wisdom-— arts— and 80iig» 
And arms — and beauty. Round him nature tlire#y 
Her best, her richest gifts, for ever new ; 
Her verdant lap in lavish beauty drest. 
He deemed the sacred couch vrhkih god9 had 

prest ; 
Her azure-tinted wave, and bright blue sky, 
Like earth with heaven commercing, wooed his 

eye; 
To soothe his ear, with soft, entrancing sound, 
Favonian breezes woke in music round. 
And o'er his sense ambrosial odours shed. 
Stolen by each wanderer from its flowery bed; 
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His speech ; so strong, so copious, that it caught, 
The noblest reach, the subtlest turn of thought. 
Made each high theme to kindred spirits known. 
Full, fine, and perfect, as it thrilled his own ; 
His soul communed with heroes, 'till his name 
Was raised, and destined to eternal fame. 
Yet — though each varied bliss of sense and mind, 
Met in his wondrous lot, profusely joined. 
Though winged with every joy the present flew. 
And unborn glories rose in long review. 
His restless soul, of earth's full charms possest, 
Sighed for imagined islands of — The Blest ! 



Why then unwelcome is that truth, whose power 
Should cheer thy soul in suflering's dreariest hour ? 
O child of man ! and would'st thou still apply. 
To earth's low scenes thy heaven-adapted eye ? 
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And bound its range to time's contracted coast ? 
Where all around is strange — thyself the most ! 
The meanest working of thj Maker's hand* 
Transcends thy skill to trace or understand; 
Strange, when He bids the bladed grass to qpring^, 
As when His mandate plumes an angel wing. 
Less canst thou tell the settled laws, that bind. 
Within their subtle chains, the etherial mind. 
How o'er the soul the light of reason rose, 
Or how the tide of passion ebbs and flows ; 
And canst thou grieve that God in mercy gave. 
This lowly nature to an early grave, 
And bade thee rise, where not a veil should be. 
Nor cloud, nor shadow, 'twixt Himself ^nd thee! 



The groveling brute, untutored for the skies. 
On earth untroubled lives— but hopeless dies ; 
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No memory tells kirn that the past was vain ; 

No fear anticipates the future pain ; 

Nor knows he that he stood — nor dreads to fall. 

The present moment is his world — his all ; 

• • •• J ■ 
He is no stranger !* Child of man be mute, 

Nor claim thy portion with the abject brute ! 



Yet — say not knowledge is our curse below, 
Memory a treacherous friend ; or hope a foe ; 
Each mental charm, each blameless joy of sense. 
With all that binds us here, but woos us hence ; 
Each finer sympathy, and tenderer care, 
From kindred souls — (the dearer since they share) 



* I do not know whether the idea— that the superiority of man oyer 
the brute e^tuistt in his beii^ a stnuBger hor«~i» new, or not, It is w 
to me at least. 
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That twine their magic toils the heart around. 
And fix its feelings to their hallowed grotmd. 
By death, or sure misfortune, torn at last, 
A strong revulsion o'er the spirit cast; 
Which, formed for bliss, no longer dreads her 

change. 
Herself a stranger there, where joy is strange. 



Not to the spot though dear, where life was given. 
Not to one aspect of the spacious heaven. 
Is home confined. — Oppression's reckless hand. 
May whelm in gloom a once delighful land. 
And force its exiled tenant to explore, ^ ' 

For safety and repose, some far-off shore ; 

Still, though each breath that swells his paitflAg 

sails, 

But wails him farther from his native gales^ 
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Yet, when his step haib pressed the long^spught 

straody 
When gathering round him crowd the household 

band. 
When o'ex him peace once more extends her wijig. 
And time from absence tears her dreaded sting ; 
There may his heart repose — ^its griefs o'^rcomey 
And there expatiate 'midst the joys of home. 



Thus — though from earth's loved scenes thy foot- 
steps tend, 
Though long the sleep that but with time shall end, 
When on thy death-sealed eyes, again awake, 
The morning of a nightless day shall break ; 
When time's rude storms that raged beyond 

controul, 
O'erblowa, in sacred calm have left the soul ; 

l2 
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(That endless peace, without whose certain rest. 
Even bliss presented could not make thee blest) 
When feelings, tastes, and joys, again are thine, 
Which earth bestowed, and heaven shall but refine; 
The love that once thy tongue might scarce avow. 
Unwise perchance below, but blameless now ; 
The beauteous visions, and the charms of truth. 
That won thy wiser age, or rapt thy youth ; 
When all that formed thy spirits' best employ, 
Or gave thy heart one taste of purer joy. 
Shall hail thy advent to a changeless shore. 
The name of " Stranger'' shall be thine no more. 



ifltgl^t 



For day's reprieve, and man's content, 
With sleep, thy gentle offspring, sent ; 
We hail thee, queen of calm delight, 
And sweet repose ; O sacred night ! 
Nor less, in souls by reason taught, 
High nurse of pure, exalted thought. 
Not in rank pleasure's teeming soil. 
Where folly's minions fret and toil. 
Within her treacherous bond ensnared ; 
Base, yet beloved, with which compared. 
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The Caudine yoke Were gloty';— thine> ' 
That still, deep influence/ hijf divine/- 
Which Wisdom's happier ehildren own. 
Who dare to meet their hearts alone. 



When earth by Sol's fierce reign opprest. 
Turns 'neath thy placid sway to rest ; 

When the round moon, with welcome ray, 

* 

Pours from thy front the mimic day ; 
And baffled darkness skulks afar. 
Behind her silver-axled car ; 
Day's noisy favourites silence keep, 
And all but whom thou lovest sleep : 
Where yon brown elms their shadow fling. 
Floats the grey owl on downy wing ; 
While, as excited fancy dreams, 
'Midst haunted dells, by sparkling streams. 



.7 



1 I 



i^x 



With soundless fpotstep, Elf and Fay, 
In the merry moonslUne play: ^ 
And oft, by fits, th© nightingale 
Tasks her rich throat, Hill echo fail, 
(Though voice unfettered) to repeat. 
The liquid toQQS, so soft, so Siweet. 



// 



When loosed from earth, and winged by hope. 

We trace our being's boundless scopej 

Then most may thy soft hour be hailed. 

When Dian's lustrous brow is veiled ; 

When heaven*s clear azure deepens most. 

And round our world the starry host 

Rejoice ; — for, if there be a time. 

That lifts our souls towards things sublime, 

Beyond the reach of mortal ken. 

Of mortal thought ; 'tis then, 'tis then ! 



/ ' 



,■ i 



. '// 



/ 
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Then, at the holy siAt-hght honf, • 
May brighter beings claim their power, 
0*er mortal minds ; and stoop to cheer, 
The souls eclipsed in darkness here. 
Hushed nature waits in awe profound, 
As if the spirit tongues would sound ; 
As if their winnowing wings we felt. 
Earth's balmiest airs around us melt ; 
And each pale star shoots down a flame. 
Chaste, as from calmer worlds it came. 

Nor less thy solemn power we own. 
When darkness waits around thy throne. 
And flings a shroud thy face before. 
Deep — dread — mysterious, as of yore. 
The ever-veiled goddess wore :* 



// 



* The veiled Isis. 
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When quails the heaxt that beat so high, 

It knows not ho w^ it asks not why » 
As pour along the etherial road, 

The legions of the storm abroad. 

Or when, with melancholy sound, 

The deep-toned night-winds moan around 

In awful cadence ; for, they be, 

The voices of Infinity ! 

Discoursing high, of powers and things, 

Coerced within their latent springs, 

Whose fury, uncontrouled, would smite 

Sick nature through with instant blight ; 

Or sweep her wild, through boundless space, 

For ever — on their reckless race. 



Nay ! rather, if aright we hear, 
Thus peal their accents on our ear : 
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"Not we — nor greater — ^though they bend, 
Earth's pillars, and creation rend. 
Shall harm, unbid, your feeble dust. 
Safe in his hand whose -piM^ ye trust^ 
'Till goodness, wisdom, might divine. 
Before the Anarch, Chance, decline !" 



• ■■ . " 1 >• 



.i; • .'■' .■ •■■ : ■' ,'x.- »• •• 1 ■ -.. ' 



Hoto^. 



Thy realm, O world ! is wild and dark ; 
Thou givest its travellers no mark 
To guide their mortal steps — no light 
To lead them through the incumbent night. 
That broods upon thy confines ; — all 
Who trust to thy support shall fall. 
Ruthless, and blind, and weak, thou art ; 
Thou break'st, but canst not bind, the heart 



Yet, there's a light to cheer our way. 
To shed a mild internal day. 
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/ 

To charm each pain, ea6h fear remove/ 
It comes from brighter reahns above. 
And points us thither ; yes — 'tis love. 



" Love !** cries the world, " is this the lay 
To gild thy path, and guide thy way ? 
'Tis thine, / yield it, bright and free." 
Thou dost — a love well worthy thee ; 
A low-bom, frail and fading flame. 
Impure : — but love is not its name. 
Fed with the grosser things of earth. 
With beauty, riches, pleasures, birth ; 
It shines awhile with dazzling rays. 
And foUy wantons round the blaze. 
But soon the earth-fed flame decays ; 
While gloom, that mocks the aching sight. 
Falls deeper round the expiring light. 
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This calPst thou, love ! and this t^ thine ; 
But this, O world! be never rained 



. ' : 



Lore springs not here ; it may not bear. 
Thy murky, dull, polluted air ; 
(As well the lamp might brare the gloom. 
The dank, fixed vapour of the tomb.) 
Thou knowest it not — its home it finds. 
In the pure shrine of kindred minds. 
From lust of power, of riches, free, 
Who scorn thy fragile toys — and thee ; 
Who, steeled to urge their firm career. 
Contemn not those who err or fear ; 
Constant, who keep their pride of place. 
Nor hold communion with the base. 
Yet feel for all of human name. 
Their father and their race the same. 
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As heayen'a bright boli^ ihatiringa its fligiti ' 

Erratic, through ^a noonoday night, 

Seeks the proud spire that dooms the ground, * 

To pour its fatal glories round ; 

So love, heaven-sent, descending flies, 

To souls that seek their native skies. 

Pure as that fire of old, lirhich shone, 

On Carmers hallowed altar-stone. 

Self- kindled — when Elijah cried, 

And Baal's howling priesthood died. 



This world is love ! this light shall shine 
Fairest, when thy base fires decline : 
This, strong, immortal, to the mind 
Which once it blessed, for ever joined, 
Sickness, and pain, and want, and care^ 
And time, all-conquering time, must spareg 
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And death !— 'tis true, he will, hfe ndust, 

Crush nature's offspring in the du^; 

The worm shall riot through my breast, 

And not a throb his feast molest ; 

The aspiring form, the brightening eye. 

In low and dark repose must lie : 

But love ! O no, — it is not given 

To Death, to quench this *' light from heaven." 

No ! He who first its radiance gave. 

Vexed life from utter gloom to save. 

As night's sweet empress cheers the wave ; 

To whom, through life, its motions tend. 

Himself its centre, source, and end ; 

Even, He, Almighty ! will reclaim. 

From earth and gloom the sacred flame, 

To shine, with rays below unknown. 

In native splendour round his throne. 



C^$ ®0ttt(tl* 



Child of the scorching sun, and arid waste ! 
Shunning the scenes by smiling culture graced. 
With all the haunts where kindred life is traced ; 

Where nature dies — thou livest. 



As if the world we try, and try again. 

Warned by some secret power thou knewest was 

vain; 
AH cares and joys that form the social chain. 

To thy own self thou givest 
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On rapid foot upborne, when foes prevail. 
And sinewy wing outstretched — a feathery 

sail — 
On the fleet waitings of the desert gale, 

Away, away, thou ridest. 



Thou seek'st not forests deep, nor ocean vast ; 
Midst desolation's home> where the fell blast 
Slays; and hot mountains by the whirlwind 
cast. 

Bury the dead — ^thou hidest. 



Yet not even there will man thy blood forego ; 
Thy circling flight outstripped by speed more 

slow. 
He lays thy proud umbrageous plumage low. 

Beneath the mortal thrust. 
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Peace shall rise, and joy, and rest. 
From each woe thy heart has borne ; 
Ploughed with sorrow, shall thy breast 
Harvests of delight return. 



If thy friends, in suffering's night, 
Pressed the closer to thy side; 
If their hearts, when dawned the light, 
Hailed its ray with joy and pride; 



Not in vain the tempest's wrath 
O'er thy early path has hung ; 
Not in Tain heaven's 'gentle breath. 
Aside the gloomy shroud has flung. 



Never round a mortal brow 
May a thornless garland twine ; 
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Grieye not, though thy fortune now. 
Deepest cares with comforts join. 



Soon, if wayward manhood's choice, 
To thy powerful claims be just. 
Must affection's ardent voice 
Woo thee to a dearer trust. 



Talent, worth, all taint above. 
Taste, and feeling, would we see. 
In the ten-fold cords of love. 
Bound to happiness and thee. 



Be the purest bliss that earth 
In her lengthened course hath known, 
Joined with that of heavenly birth. 
Gentle sister, all thy own. 



E^e fUeuot* 



Offspring I of air and light. 
Mortal, hail my joyous flight ; 
Youngest of the etherial race, 
Loveliest child of teeming space. 



Which among the lamps on high 
Charms like mine thy wondering eye ? 
Keener light the sun arrays, 
But, on him thou darest not gaze ; 
Though silvery rays the moon adorn. 
She fades, and hides her blunted horn ; 
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My course more glad, more equal yet, 
For, I rise, but never set ; 
Shall the stars with me compare ? 
Distant far, nor half so fair ; 
While unmarked they glimmer on, 
Blaze my glories, and are gone ; 
Bright through boundless space I fly. 
And nations watch me till I die. 



WRITTEN TO A LADT (AT HER DESIRE) ON THE EYE GF 

HER MARRIAGE. 



Close not thy ear reluctant, nor refuse 
The faithful counsels of the moral muse ; 
Trust not life's golden visions, as they pass 
Before thy sight, in fancy's charmed glass ; 
Nor fondly deem that lore itself was given, 
On earthly scenes to pour the hues of heaven : 
Yet, not in vain its power is felt below, 
Thus much even stern experience bids thee know. 
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Time's fairest joys from its brightinfluence spring. 
Transient, yet such as nought beside can bring ; 
And while its sacred power endures the same, 
While pure and steady bums the constant flame, 
Oft may its beam 'midst sorrow's gloomiest day. 
Gild the dark clouds it must not chase away. 



€bt ^atp ot J^tUrat* 



Sweet harp of Judah ! — shall thy sound 
No more be heard on earthly ground ; 
Nor mortal raise the lay again, 
That rang through Judah's sainted reign ! 



No — for to higher worlds belong 

The wonders of thy sacred song ; 

Thy prophet-bards might sweep thy chords. 

Thy glorious burthen was the Lord's. 
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That lay (descending from above, 
Full fraught with justice, truth and love,) 
His spirit breathed, and mingled there. 
As much of heaven as earth could bear. 



Kind was its tone — ^its warning plain. 
But rebel Israel scorned the strain ; 
Proud, careless, unabashed, they trod, 
Nor owned the voice of Zion's God. 



Then fell, at length, his vengeful stroke — 
The necks that scorned to bend, he broke; 
The shrine his hand had guarded well. 
Himself destroyed — and Zion fell. 



Final and unretrieved her fall — 

The heathen ploughshare razed her wall ; 
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And o'er the race of Judah's kings, 
Rome's rarening eagle clapped her wings. 



Yet, harp of Judah ! rang thy strain. 
And woke thy glories, not in vain ; 
Yet, though in dust thy frame be hurled. 
Thy spirit rules a wider world. 



Though faintly swell thy notes sublime. 
Far distant, down the stream of time ; 
Yet, to our ears the sounds are given. 
And even thy echo tells of heaven. 



Through worlds remote — the old — the new- 
Through realms nor Rome nor Israel knew, 
The Christian hears ; and by thy tone. 
Sweet harp of Judah! tunes his own! 
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i 



^{ipenHtx* 



I HAVE here thrown together a few of the cardinal fietcto 
illustrative of the last division of the poem. They may 
probably tend to the better understanding ef the whole ; or, 
at least, may exemplify the statement, that a fatality appears to 
have impended over the kingdom of Granada, hxtm its foun- 
dation to its fall. 

Deriving its importance, in the first instance, from the 
overthrow of the Moslem power in other parts of the country, 
it became the capital of the Spanish Moors, soon after the 
defeat of Mahommed Aben Abdalla, the g^een Miramamolin, 
at the destructive battle of the Navas de Tolosa. From that 
time the African and Spanish Moors were never again united 
under one sovereign ; and their petty governors were con- 
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tinnally striying for a doubtM and pemicioiit independence. 
Aben Hud, a brave and ambitious man, aisnmed tbe title of 
king of the Spanish Moslem, and made Granada the capital of 
his kingdom. San Fernando was at that time king of Castile* 
and shortly afterwards his power received a formidable aug- 
mentation, by his accession to the crown of Leon. 

The evil star of Ghranada began even iiow to seek the 

ascendant. Aben Hnd had declared war against the Ahno. 

hades, on account of the innovations in religion which theee 

African Moors had introduced ; and though he was taGceseiiil« 

the cause of the Mahommedans, as usual, suffered in the 

contest. And when Corduba was besieged by San Fernando, 

and Valentia by Jayme the conqueror, king of Arragoa, and 

the aid of Aben Hud was required by both these ciUee ; be 

was led by motives of personal ambition to march to the 

assistance of the latter ; and the former, dispirited by the 

desertion, surrendered to the Christians. This was a deadly 

blow to the Moorish power. Corduba is said to have been at 

that time the fourth city of the then known world ; Room, 

Constantinople, and Seville, only, being of greater magaitodt. 

Aben Hud having been murdered on his way to Valeaaa* 
and his brother put to death ; Mahommed Ben Naiar Abea 
Alhamar was invited to fill the vacant throne of Granada. 
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Albamar, the red king, (named, like William Rufus, from 
the colour of his hair,) was highly and deserredly esteemed 
by his people. Politic, generous, chaste, and merciful, he 
established retreats in Granada for the poor and the stranger ; 
beautified the dty with public ovens, baths, and fountains ; 
and began the building of the Alhambra — a monument which 
time has so far spared, that even we can divine from its 
remains the power and grandeur of its founders. Yet, though 
the hearts of Alhamar and his subjects were as one, he found 
it impossible to resist the arms of Ferdinand ; and after having 
been defeated by him, was obliged to do him homage, and 
become his tributary. According to the terms of peace 
imposed upon him, he served at the siege of Seville with a 
body of Moorish horse. The city was taken ; another instance 
of the fatality by which the Moors were destined, either with 
their will or against ity to be instrumental in their own 
destruction. 

Mahommedy the son of Alhamar, succeeded his father; and, 
enraged at the encouragement that Alonzo the Wise had 
given to some of his revolted subjects, he invited the African 
Moors to his assistance, and defeated the Spaniards in the 
decisive battle of Ecija. 

This advantage, if properly pursued, might have had serious 

N 
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consequences to Alonzo ; but the Miramamolin, of his own 
accord, concluded a truce for two years ; taking care, howeyer, 
to keep possession of Algesiras and TarifiE^ the keys of 
Andalusia, which Mahommed had placed in his hands. 

After the death of Sancho, surnamed £1 Bravo, the ion 
of Alonzo ; the Moors achieved some temporary successes, and 
recovered several places from the Spaniards. 

Aben Abdalla Mahommed and his brother having been 
deposed, were succeeded by Ismael, who defeated the C«s- 
tilians in the vega of Granada. 

Mahommed Ben Ismael followed; and, at his death, Jusef 
Abul Hagiage ; who was defeated by the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese at the battle of Salado, from the effects of which the 
Moors never recovered. 

Three other monarchs having intervened, another Jnsef 
ascended the throne ; in whose day Granada flourished, in her 
most high and palmy state. His court was frequented by 
strangers of all nations. A body of 7000 horse — the meet 
formidable cavalry then known — was kept in conitaot pay, 
and a force of from one to two hundred thousand foot could 
be set in motion, if required. His son, Muley Mahommed el 
Hayzari, or the left-handed, so named from hit ill fortnae, 
succeeded. One rival he overcame ; a lecond ailed in th« 
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CastiliaDS to assist him. A battle was fought within sight 
of Granada, most obstinately contested, and most fatal to the 
Moors ; for, as they fought on both sides, the flower of their 
unrivalled cavalry was cut off. 

From this time forth eternal struggles for the throne, and 
never-ending intrigues, continued, down to the latter days of 
the reign of Boabdil, and almost to the time of his resignation ; 
the slaughter of the Abencerrages, and the maxim of divide et 
impere adopted and acted on by the court of Spain with un- 
ceasing pertinacity, continued to sap and weaken the resources 
of this devoted kingdom ; till it bent at last beneath a yoke, 
the most galling and detestable that ever was imposed on 
suffering human nature. 

A great part of all this mischief may doubtless be traced to 
the evils inherent in the system of the Mahommedan policy 
and religion ; which, like all other errors, contained within 
itself the elements of its own destruction. 

How far the truth itself was preferable, when polluted and 
perverted as it was to the most atrocious purposes, by the 
bigoted and unprincipled priesthood, which usurped the name 
of Christian ; may be left to the moral sense of mankind to 
determine. 

Surely the alternative of the Koran or the sword, the 

N 2 
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worst that was ever offered to the vanquished by the earliest 
Moslem zealots, was preferable to the forced adoption of such 
a revolting superstition as the Christianity which was offered 
to the Moors ; and which brought the tender mercies of the 
inquisition in its train, as they were administered by such 
miscreants as Lucero and Torquemada. 

At the capitulation of Granada the following terms among 
others were granted by the catholic monarchs, and guaranteed 
by a solemn treaty; — That the Moors should be aUowed to 
live according to their own law; that their mosques, and the 
property attached to them, should be held sacred ; that tbeir 
rites and customs should not be interfered with; that no 
Christian who had turned Mahommedan should be, on that 
account, molested; nor any renegade woman, if married to a 
Moor, be compelled to return to her former faith ; nor any 
children bom of such a marriage be persecuted on account 
of their religion ; that all Moorish captives should be libe- 
rated without a ransom ; and, though last, not least, that the 
inquisition should never be introduced within the walls of 
Granada. 

Accordingly,— no sooner had Ferdinand and Isabella ob- 
tained possession of the city, than their prelates and other 
religious persons began to urge them to extirpate the Moors 
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from Spain ; by requiring that all wlio would not submit to be 

baptized, should sell their property and quit the country ; and 
this, it was argued, would be no breach of the terms ; but was 
for their benefit, because it regarded the salvation of their souls. 

These measures the catholic sovereigns refused to sanction, 
and why?— not on account of their villainous injustice, but 
because the country not being yet secure, the Moors might 
take up arms again if they were provoked beyond endurance. 
Nevertheless, the bishop of Avila, and cardinal Ximenes, were 
sent to endeavour to convert them. By means df cajolery 
and gifts they brought over great numbers of the Alfaquis ; 
many others, however, apparently aroused by these proceed- 
ings, preached vehemently in defence of the Moslem faith. 
All these were seized, chained, and imprisoned ; and the most 
atrocious means were used to force them within the pale of 
the Romish church. 

The converts were next ordered by Ximenes to bring him 
all the copies of the Koran, and all other books in their Ian- 
guage, that they could collect. Five thousand volumes of 
valuable works, beautifully illustrated, and ornamented with 
work in gold and silver, were brought together, and burned, 
a few volumes on medical subjects excepted, which were sent 
to the university of Alcala. 
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The Elches, or Renegades, were next attacked ; and the 
treatment to which they were subjected so exasperated the 
Moors, that the Albayzin rose in insurrection; and, in con- 
sequence, g^eat numbers of those who did not choose to 
become Christians, were forced to sell their property, and 
were transported to the coast of Barbary. 

The mountaineers of the Alpuxairas then took arms, and 
Ferdinand marched against them in person. All whom he 
subdued were offered the alternative of baptism or death. 
Those who remained unconquered, were powerful enough to 
demand terms ; and, fully aware that they could trust nothing 
to catholic faith, required to be transported to Barbary, on pay- 
ment of so much per head. A 11 who could not pay were obliged 
to submit to baptism, and about 200,000 were thus converted. 

Notwithstanding the express stipulation to the contrary in 
the treaty of Granada, Ferdinand and Isabella had been urged 
by Deza, the second inquisitor general, to establish an inqnin- 
tion in that cily. Isabella refused. Her confessor, however, 
saved her conscience, while at the same time be secured the 
object of the holy Romish church. The queen observed the 
treaty. She founded no holy office in the city of Granada ; 
ahe only extended the jurisdiction oj the inquisition of Cordova 
over it! 
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Isabella sootlied lier conscience by commanding the inqui- 
sitors, that they should not molest the Moors for trifling 
things; such, however, were the proceedings of those demi- 
demons, that they roused a spirit of resistance among their 
victims, which had well nigh brought on the most disastrous 
consequences. In this state of things, Francisco Ximenes de 
Cisneros, better known as Cardinal Ximenes, was appointed 
grand inquisitor. He instituted processes against those wit- 
nesses of the holy brotherhood, on whose testimony so many 
thousands had been burned alive, and their families reduced 
to utter ruin. They were declared infamous, and unworthy 
of belief; their immolated victims were pronounced innocent, 
and the surviving relatives were relieved from the stigma 
which otherwise attached to them. The master miscreant, 
however, the grand inquisitor Lucero, was suffered to escape 
unpunished. He was merely superseded in his office of inqui- 
sitor, and sent back to his see at Almeria— for this monster 
was a bishop 1 

Ximenes exerted himself to mitigate the system, and to 
moderate the zeal and severity of the inquisition ; but even 
under his comparatively milder system, the number of victims 
who were burnt alive, during the eleven years in which he 
held his office, is estimated at no fewer than three thouBand 
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five hundred and tizty-fonr: aboye twelve hundred, whom 
death or flight had saved from suffering in person, were burnt 
in effigy; and more than forty-eight thousand were condemned 
to lighter punishments ; . the lightest involving infamy and utter 
ruin. These victims were not all Moriscoes ; the Jews (being 
rich) furnished theur full proportion, and somewhat more. 

In the reign of Charles V. his ecclesiastical counsellors 
persuaded him, that the Moors would never become good 
ChrUtianSf while they were permitted to retain their own 
language and usages ; and these were accordingly forbidden 
by an edict ; though, from the remonstrances of the Moriacoet, 
and the policy of Charles, the law, during his life-time, was 
never fully or perseveringly enforced; though grieTances, 
wrongs, and insults, continued to be heaped on hit unhappy 
victims. 

On the accession of Philip II. it was determined to enforce 
the prohibitions. The Moors, both men and women, were 
forbidden to wear their national dress ; the former were not 
allowed to carry arms ; music and dancing were prohibited ; 
and the use of henna to the hands and feet. They were ord e red 
to leave the doors of their houses open ; they were forbidden 
the use of the bath; their women were not allowed to ooTcr 
their faces when they went abroad; they were no longer 
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to use their family names ; in three years they were wholly 
to disuse their mother tongue ; and, they were required to 
give up all then* children, of hoth sexes, between the ages o. 
three and fifteen ; that they might be put to school at the 
king's expense, and be educated in the Gastilian language, and 
the Christian faith. 

The best and wisest statesmen in vain remonstrated with 
Philip on the impolicy of these rigorous proceedings. The 
Marquis de Mondejar, and even the Duke of Alva, interfered 
in favour of the Moors ; but the king and his priestly ad- 
visers were inexorable. A rebellion was thus provoked; 
and the war that followed was carried on with circumstances 
of atrocity by either people, which render both the objects of 
one common reprobation ; though, assuredly, by no means in 
the same degree: for as long as human sympathies and 
human feelings retain their hold upon our common nature, it 
is precisely those who are most tenderly affected by them, that 
will most fearfully aTenge them when trampled on and scorned ; 
and this excuse at least may be pleaded for the Moors. With 
some little help from Africa they carried on the war with the 
Spaniards for two years, in which time upwards of twenty 
thousand of the latter (according to their own historians) 
perished. 
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When, by the efforts of the Spaniards, and the diyisions 
among the Moors, hostilities were brought to an end; 
the Spanish government determined to eject the Granadan 
Moors from their own country, and to distribute them in 
Estremadura and Castile. The majority of them were 
thus disposed of; many were wantonly killed; many fled 
to the mountains; and numbers escaped to Barbary, and 
entered the service of the king of Fez ; where they are said to 
have mainly contributed to the destruction of Eling Sebastian 
of Portugal, and his army — the flower of his kingdom. 

It is needless to enter into any details of the atrocities 
committed on the Moriscoes in general, during their final 
expulsion from Spain under Philip IIL 

The number of those who were expelled, exclufiye of those 
who were killed, and of the children who were detained, 
amounts, according to the lowest computation, to six hundred 
thousand; according to other accounts, to a million. Of 
this vast number, so many were killed by the Aiabe, or 
perished by hunger, exhaustion, and misery of every kind ; 
or at sea — some vessels sinking, and others being wilfully cast 
away by the captains, for the sake of plundering the wreck*— 
that not one-fourth part of the whole number who were 
expelled, survived to establish themselves in Africa. 
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The recollection of the horrible miseries which he had 
inflicted on these wretched people, is said to have planted 
thorns in the dying pillow of Philip III., which all the efforts 
of his confessors and priests were unable to remove : and to 
this day, the internal prosperity of Spain has never recovered 
from the shock which was inflicted on it, by the ezpalsion of 
this learned, able, and industrious people. 

From that time forward the inquisition and the priesthood 
have run their uninterrupted and downward course, till they, 
and the luckless people surrendered to their charge, have 
sounded the very lowest depth of superstition, ignorance, 
and degradation. 

NOTE. 

It may be proper to state, that the principal part of this 
slight sketch is abbreviated from a long and able article on 
the histories of D. Jos^ Antonio Conde, and Luu del 
Marmol Garvajal, in the Foreign Quarterly Review for 
January, 1829. 
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Page 10, line 4, for " rung," read " rang.** 
„ 39, last line of note, for ** destinctive,** read ** dietinctiire. 
„ 41, Une 11, for " die," read «* dye." 
„ 99, line 15, for "convent," read "covert." 
„ 106, line 8, for " main," read " man e. " 
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In l2mo. boards, price 4«. 6d. 

THE PLEASURES 

OF 

BENEVOLENCE, 
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IN TWO PARTS. 



"This is a beautiAil poem; and while we express our decided appro- 
bation of its calm spirit and classic elegance, we wish it that success 
which such qualities merit." — Edinlwrgh Pretbyterian Reviem, 

** He (the author) has treated it with an epic dignity to which we are 
little used in this time of lyrical lays. The division of his subject is the 
fruit of a clear and philosophical mind, many of the illustrations are not 
only appropriate and poetical, but original and remarkable; and the 
strain of sentiment is that of reverence for sound principle and moral 
worth." — Edinburgh Weehly Journal. 

** Our limits will not allow us to do justice to those parts of the poem 
which we would gladly quote, but we hope that our readers will supply 



this deficiency bjr putting themselves in possession of the work as a 
whole." — Ccngregational Magazine. 

" We can cheerAiIly point the attention of our readers to this inter- 
esting and excellent poem, which does honour, we think, both to the 
head and heart of its author."— World. 

" It is a work of superior caste to the others, (poems reviewed at the 
same time,) and will well repay the labour of a perusal." 

Metropolitan Magazirw. 

** To persons of pure and cultivated taste it cannot but afford decided 
satisfaction. It may be read not only with pleasure, but with advan- 
tage. The man of taste may admire it for its poetry; but the philan- 
thropist and the Christian will derive from it impressions calculated to 
animate them in working the work of God, and in serving their genera- 
tion according to his wUl,**— Eclectic Rerievo. 

" It is a moral and didactic po<>m, composed on the same classical 
model as the ' Pleasures of Hope,' and the * Pleasures of Memory,' and, 
in our opinion, no unworthy companion for them." 

Evangelical Magazine. 

** It appears anonymously, but the author need not withhold bis 
name from any fear that his poem will attach discredit to it. It is 
worth all, and more than all, the moral and religious poetry that has 
been of late so preposterously puffed into notice." 

Xrw Monthly Magazine. 
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